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Il eaching Aids 
CONGRESS AT WORK (Part Il) 


Part II of this issue is the 1951 edi 
tion of “( Work.” This 32 
page section will be a useful reference 
throughout 
how Congress works 
with the background of 
the 


ongress at 


the semester. It explains 
and provides the 
student infor 
mation necessary to follow activities 
f the 82nd ¢ 


nere 
MIress 


Activity Suggestions 

This Is Your ¢ urn 
to page 30 and “Who 
Represents You in Congress?” Look up 
the 


District 


meress (p. 3 
fill in the form 
boundaries of your Congressional 
(Maps are available from lo 
al political parties and appear in the 
Congressiona) Directory 
wally by the 
hice , 

How a Bill Be 
the pr 


publishe ! an 


Covernment Printing Of 


mnes Lau p ’ 


Tess ~ some current 
vil in whic h mur cl 


Follow 
ASS 15S Esper ially te 
law changes 
the 


Ww hic h 


terested (such as draft 
Make a chart, based on 


the 


steps le 
you 
} 


scribed in article, on 


nter each change which vour loca 


lewspaper rey wis in the status yf 
vill 


Congress 
4 


md the Ce 
Trace the 
Constitutio ] nendment w 
forbid a Pre n ) serve 
two terms 
amendment 

vmuld it be« 

The Comn 

rganmize cl 

the 

{_ommiutte 

eriodicall 
ind actio 

La ider 


ty 


fins Or in sepa 
The Langua 


Organize 


This Issue 


porting out a bill for debate. Several 
students are prepared to speak briefly 
each using two or three terms from the 
lawmaking “dictionary.” 


for 


Special Unit: BRAZIL 
(pages 9-13) 
Our this 

rounded treatment of one of our good 

neighbors to the south, Brazil 


LESSON PLANS 
lesson Assignments 


1. Page 9: (1) Write a composition 
describing the Amazon Valley and in- 
clude a descriptive statement of each 
of the following: (a) the climate (b) 
the Amazon jungle (c) the Amazon 
River (d) products 
2. Pages 10-11: (1) Mention 

introduced in 


urut week presents a 


three 
changes Brazil 
when he was president in the 1930s 
(2) Why 
tor? (3 
in Brazil? 
3. Pages 11-12: (1) Why is Brazil 
called “the world’s coffee pot”? (2) 
Name two difficulties Brazil has faced 
in developing an iron and steel indus- 
What reasons help explain the 


concentration of industry and popula 


Var gas 


was Vargas called a dicta 
What is the language spoken 


try 3) 


tion in the southeastern part of Brazil? 
(4 Mention tour 
grown in Brazil. (5 


portance 


COVER 


k " i general 


agricultural 
W h af as 


< rops 
the im- 


tf mamocr 


introduction to Brazil 
ind its the 


of South America, the map on our cover 


relation to ther countries 


page can be used to advantage 


Map Study Questions 
1. How 


the other 


loes Brazil « mpare in size 
nations of South Amer 


nations border on 


2 Whic h Brazil? 
3. What take 
1s we travel Borthward in South 


we 


changes in climate 
place 


Amernca?’ as 


{ 


travel southward? 


4. What is the name of the longest 
river in South America? In which 
country is it located? Would you expect 
it to be important for transportation? 

5. Name the mountain range which 
runs near the western edge of South 
America 

6. Which products listed on the map 
of Brazil would probably find a ready 
market in the U. S.? Which products 
compete with those grown in the U. S.? 

7. Would you expect the southeast 
ern part of Brazil to have a hotter or 
cooler climate than the northern part? 
Why? 

8. Name two cities which you would 
expect to be important seaports ol 
Brazil 

9. What region of Brazil would you 
expect to be least developed? Why? 

10. What geographic factors would 
you say were responsible for the loca- 
tion of sheep raising and rubber pro- 
duction? 


TEEN-AGER CONQUERS THE 
AMAZON (page 9) 


Aim 
To learn about the Amazon Valley 
through the experiences of a teen-ager 


Motivation 

If you had the money, the time, and 
the opportunity, would you like to 
make the trip through the Amazon Val 
ley which was made by Jack Schultz? 
Why or why not? 


Activity Approach 

After a brief discussion of the moti 
vating question, assign one or both ol 
the following activities to different 
groups of students 

1. Each student in the group as 
sumes that he is the teen-ager in the 
story. Each one “re-lives” his experi 
ences of the trip as he writes up his log 
or imaginary diary. The diary should 
anecdotes about the Amazon 
the jungle, the climate, people, 


include 
River, 








2-T 


cities et i ead their 


diaries t 


. A lack 5S t " 
been ti ‘ t : experiences 
on a \A lig 
progra 4 f ‘ to 
prepare ; the 
racic t x ¢ 
tion ! tant tf 
tures arc ¢ i the t Il he 
teacher ca ne of the 


rogators. H 


tions 


Discussion Questions 


1. Wor 
swain, lack 

2. Tell 
and expe 
the juns f eA 

3. At 
mudd A \ t 
mentione < r 
How d 

4. The A 
home yf ft } 
hear 


tations. Vi 
Summary 

Have the c! nterpret the picture 
on page 9 


BRAZIL'S NEW LEADER (pages 10-11) 


Aim 


To underst fact y 
the elect i B é 
president 
Motivation 

Brazil's ‘ ee! 

alled bot 
ple ind ted dictat Hi 
is ft pos ‘ ; " ant 


posite de 


ime mar H 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
Februory 21, 1951 


SPECIAL UNIT [he Mediterra 
nean The new f Libya 
squabbles over Gil und Suez 
Arab-Israel unrest—! s in Alba 


February 28, 1951 


SPECIAI UNIT I pe 1951 
European nations 
March 7, 1951 
SPECIAI UNIT 


lia-Pakista 





ha 
WONDER BOOK OF |! BBEt 
March 14, 1951 
SPECIAL UNIT ‘ 
I e, 1951 
March 21, 1951 
SPECIAL UNTI ) tunit { 
Our Stake A rrve is Ind 
trial Strengt! 
March 28, 1951 
SPECIAL UNIT Inter-Ame 
can (Conference 
Have student lake campaign 
posters which might | r ppeared dur 
ing the election ca ipaig The posters 
hould reflect the view f both sides 
Summary 
As a newspaper e vhat would 
vou have included in an editorial com 
nenting on the electior ! Vargas is 
Brazil's new president? 


WORLD’S COFFEE POT (pages 11-12) 


Discussion Questions 


1. What diff tie tront Brazil 
level g a und steel 
lust H I gt ve 
re t k 1 es 
ve tu 
H ! u the nee 


Activity 


H re 4 . 


MANIOC: BREAD OF THE JUNGLE 
page 12) 


point for discussion of the wet tropical 
regions of the world. Manioc, although 
little known in temperate climates, is 
one of the world’s important food 


CcTODS 
: 


Reading References 


1. “Coftee Klondike Life, Novem 
ver 13, 1950 
2. “Vargas Comes Back,” New Re- 
public, October 23, 1950 
3 Dictator Returns [ S. News, 
October 27, 1950 
4. “Brazil Launches a Five Year 
Plan,” Business Week, June 24, 1950 
5 You Can Do Business with Bra 
1” U. N. Werld, October, 1950 
f We Want Getulio.” Time, August 


1950 
See also “Tools f Teachers. lan 
10 World Week. p. 5-7 


' 


Letter-writing Contest 
Offers 36 Cash Prizes 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., makers 
f Arrow Shirts, announces in this issue 
i 1Y a letter vriting contest with 
ash prizes ranging from $100 to $5 
The contest is open to both senior and 
junior high school students 

The contest is part of the observance 
f the 100th anniversary of Cluett. Pea- 
body & Co. The subject of the letter 
vill be of spec ial interest to social 
studies teachers—a comparison of life in 
America in 1851 and in 1951. English 
teachers who plan letter-writing units 
this term will find this contest offers 
strong motivation for classroom assign 
ree nts 

Meade Minnigerode’s book, Fabu 
us Forties (1840-1850), is very read 
ible and pictures life much as it prob 
ibly still was in 1851. (Garden City 
Publishing Co., Garden City N. Y. $1 


“Wonder Book of Rubber” 
With March 7th Issue 


4 32 page pictor al story, The Won 
der Book of Rubber, will be included 
‘ | of the March 7th 
World Week. Printe 


tT every < 


in color, it tells 


rubber is made, gives interesting 
rie 1M t the ear use of rubber 
lescribes it nal important uses 
The | h nsored b the 
B. F. ( { 





Answers to Workbook, p. 13 


I. Read and é l-true, 2-true, 3-N 
on 54 
|. Braz ts: 1-M, 2-M, 3-S 
i-M S, 6-S M, 8-M-S, 9-( blank 

S S S M 4-( blank 15-M 

Il. | N s and Words: l-d 

; f z 
I Int 1 i-( see pages 
z a s 








THIS MONTH: 


Complete Darkroom Outfit 
Only *7* eee 


et TTERBUGS! Here's 
X economy news—for only $7 


you can own d enijov Ansco s new 


eC ea 


number 2A Home Developing Out 
fit. It gives you all the equipment 
vou need for film deve loy ng and 
contact print | 


ply of paper a 
13 Pieces in All 
» |) KI Chu ttit 


bi 
ewitcoh 
thon the © 

Bakelite graduate — stirr rod 
for dev d for both film 
papel ! 


vracdua 


Here's what you get! 


two locl ' taint your print emerge, With a little snapshots at home this winter with 


to manipu Ansco’s exclusive darkroom outfit 


need for der | oy } late devel pment proced t ret It has all the basic equipment for 


Anseco brveruthi ’ xperience you « in lea 


home ust the results you wat i processing film and making contact 


Here's All You Do cinch to mal professior ] : prints And remember. For indoor 


Fhe At Hy ) fe ' rom uactu snapshooting, you'll never go wrong 
can b ' ‘ everop yoursel f you use my old standby, Ansco 
basement ¢ t Don't Delay! Superpan Press Film. Remember, 
simple! So come on. all vou camera whizzes! every roll is guaranteed: “Pictures 


Right in f r e\ ! Not a moment to lose. De velop your that satisfy or a new roll free!” 


General Aniline & Film Corporation “From Research to Reality!” 





Say What /. 


and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any sabject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Jear Editor 
in the 
you 


of January 10, 
the News” section 
Cu nea is the largest 
with the exception 


In your 
U ider 
ited that 
sland in the 


issue 
standing 
Ne "Ww 
world 
f Greenland 
I was under the impression that Aus 
van a was the second largest island in 
-] world 
John Riddell 
Haverford (Pa.) H.S 


Australia is much larger 
In making the com- 
however, Australia was not 
counted because Australia (although it 
is an island) is usually counted as one 
f the continents. If you consider Aus- 
tralia as an island, it is the largest island 

the world, with Greenland second 


1 New Guinea third.—Ed 


You're right 
than New Guinea 


parison, 


Dear Editor 

We are very much pleased with the 
article “Teen-age Hospital Building” 
which appeared in the January 3 issue 
We hope that it will encourage young 
to get into some sort 
or community work, even if a 
essary in the area in 


peuple elsewhere 
ot civic 
hospital is not nec 
vhich they reside 

We to see ‘new spapers 
and more magazines print stories about 
I mean not just the 
Hospital Auxil- 
all over the 
but mention 
papers. 


1 
would like the 
-en-age activities 
rk of the 
There are 


Teep-ager 
groups 

work, 
them in the 
or perhaps 


try doing good 
seldom made of 
ne group, 
teen-ager do s ymething wrong 

> deflate a tire break a 
ed along a highway, or get 
and you will find the story 


a small one, 
on a Car, 


i SCTap 
front newspaper. 
Heroes and heroines are of their 
kind. The publicity doesn’t bring shame 
to them but makes them seem big in 
the eyes of those teen-agers who have 
similar inclination who look for 
publicity and attention. These same 
teen-agers, we believe, would put their 
“excess steam” into worthwhile efforts 
if given publicity. 


n the page of every 


made 


and 


7 Yon Please! 


There is no reason why teen-agers 
should not be permitted to help with 
hospital work. While we are working to 
get our hospital, we are sure that there 
will be many, many ways we will be 
able to help with the actual hospital 
work when our hospital is in operation 
Of course, nothing along this line has 
ever been done before, but something 
can be created, and we hope to do it 
There is always need for money to re 
duce a hospital deficit, and we have 
been told all hospitals have deficits 

Francis Kurz 
Westwood, N. ]. Teen-ager 
Hospital Auxiliary 


Dear Editor 
In the January 17 issue of World 
Week you printed a summary of some 
of the highlights of Senator Taft's ad 
dress. In point 6 you say that Senator 
Taft thinks that “The United Nations is 
mortally weak because it was founded | 
not on ‘justice’ but on the power of its | 
leading members.” | 
I understand that you are not quot- | 
ing Senator Taft directly, but I won 
dered if you didn’t mean to print “mor- 
ally weak” instead of “mortally weak.” 
Roy Brewster 
Detroit, Michigan 





As you realized, Roy, we were 
phrasing Senator Taft's remarks. Now | 
we'll give you the exact words so you 
can decide which word — morally or 
mortally—should be used: “But in the 
present crisis where the entire world is 
threatened by the Communist menace, 
the United Nations has proved that it is | 
not only an utterly ineffective weapon 
to check military aggression but that it | 
is actually a trap for those nations | 
which rely upon it as an organization | 
to secure action against aggressors. But 
the defect of the United Nations lies in 
the fact that it was never based on law 
and justice to be interpreted by an im 
partial tribunal, but on a control of the | 
world by the power of five great na 
tions.”"—Ed 


para- | 





Dear Editor: 

Your story on Bradley’s Gene Mel 
chiorre (January 17) is one of the most | 
colorful stories I've ever read. I'd like 
to be a human dynamo, too. 

Ralph Mills, Spring Valley, N. Y 





it’s EASIER 
TO DO GOOD woRK 
WHEN YOU HAVE THE 
RIGHT POINT 


¢ 
ad 


You will agree that a 
slight difference in your 
fountain pen point can 
make a whale of a lot of 
difference in your writing. 
Choose an Esterbrook pen 
with the right point for 
the way you write. . . see 
how quickly you can jot 
down classroom notes— 
how neatly you can do Pid 
assignments! 


7~ 
- 
=a ne eeaet® 


~ 


« — 
ques 4" st 
4 


4 


I 
ve: pot 


ints instant! 
ngeable a 
Ie. Should 


aol 
Fg renewable. 
¢ you ever damage a 
7. Point, simply unscrew 
’ it and screw in a 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





Newsmakers 4 


WOMAN 
WARRIOR 
rURKE)Y 


SUrprise ! 

mitinist i 

Korea. Sox 

fivyers wi 

face of 

woman 

from bel 

ed Natic 

biha Gokee the 

an fighter pilot 

will be in action 
This Turk 

vears ago at the 

in Greece. Her 

the Turkish W 

after World VW 

soon atterw 

was adopte 

No. 1—Mustafa 

president ot 1 

school at the 


lege in Istan! 


Turkienh Information Office 


Major Sabiha Gokcen (in action 


She learned to fy when she was 


1S. At 
full-fledged military 


turk’s death in 1938 sh 


herself to training yot 


and women is 
she asked to g 
government 


She will try to m 


the exploits ot the 


Brigade of foot soldi 
unit of the I N. ar 
rifle fire and bayo 
great praise for hol 


line spots during “ 


drawal from North K 


20 she won the 


vings of a 
Since Ata 


nas devoted 


ng Turkish 
Liat fivers 
Korea, the 
d 
in the air 
Purkish 
This tough 
leadly with 
aire won 
vital front 
N. with 


“LITTLE WHITE PLUM BLOSSOM” 


Yo 


Blossom 
rig sa 
know wil 


id something 


arrived in the 
study ng at \\ 
Williamsbur 


wut the 
Mrs. Ruth 
ind he 
Lottie 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Vargas is Brazil's new pres- 
ident (p. 10). Grangers bring German teen-agers to U. S. 
farms (p. 14). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8)—Wages and 
prices frozen; President asks record taxes; La Prensa, 
famed Argentine newspaper, shut down in political dis 
pute; Eastern railroad switchmen go back to work; 
Eisenhower asks U. S. aid to defend Europe; U. N 


forces push forward in Korean comeback 


GAVEL CHAMP: Sam Ravburn, Congressman from 
Texas, has broken a century-old record. He has presided 
ver the House of Representatives longer than any man 
in U. S. history. When he rapped the gavel January 30. 
he was serving his 3.057th dav as Speaker of the House 
Thereby he broke the record set by Henry Clay, who 
vas Speaker off and or from 1811 to 1825. (See Part I 
CONGRESS AT WORK.” for more on the 


1 Congress. ) 


f this issue 


BIG BANG IN NEVADA: Things are popping in the 
Nevada desert region recently set aside for atomic tests 
WW. Feb. 7, p. 5). In 10 days, five great A-blasts were 
set off. The last and biggest, on Tuesday of last week 
lit up the sky for 500 miles around and rattled windows 
Los Angeles, nearly 300 miles away. The Atomic 
Energy Commission said the explosions weren't atomic 
ib blasts. What were thev? 
guided missiles with atomic warheads 
that could be fired from a big gun; or “atomic triggers’ 
off the proposed hydrogen bomb. Meanwhile 
idioactive snow fell at places as far away as eastern 
ynada and Rochester, N. Y. Some observers believed 
louds had picked up radioactivity from the Nevada ex 
slosions. Officials said the radioactivity was very slight 


ind absolutely harmless 


Guesses included 
atomic shells 


t set 


t 
t 


SHAH’S LAND DEAL: About 300 rich tamilies own 
most of the farm land of Iran (WW. Feb. 7, p. 18 
Nearly everybody else in the country works for these 
landlords—who get most of the crops. Biggest land 
ywwner of all is Iran’s king, Shah Mohammed Riza 
Pahles The Shah plans to turn his estates into small 
farms and to sell them to the 250,000 farmers who till 
the soil. Other wealthy landlords fear the Shah's action 
nay lead to the breaking up of their own estates. Said 
the Shah: “We should do our best to create equality and 
ustice and to balance our wealth.” 


FASTEST CROSSING: Airline pilot Charles F. Blair 
Jr., of Port Washington, L. L, made the speediest trans 
atlantic trip in history on January 31. He flew from New 
York to London in seven hours and 48 minutes. That is 
in hour and seven minutes better than the previous 
record. Blair few a Mustang fighter plane which he had 
bought as war surplus and had fitted out to carry extra 
fuel tanks 


CAREER ENDS FOR: Field Marshal Carl Manner- 
heim, 83, former president of Finland, fighter against 
Russia in three wars 


Wide World photo 


DANGERS OF INFLATION were sketched in chalk 
by Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont at a Senate 
House economic committee meeting, The drawing 
shows a “price control dyke” holding back flood waters 
of inflation that threaten to engulf American homes 
Under the drawing Senator Flanders is writing “Ameri 
can way of life.” (See price-wage freeze story, p. 6) 
WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Sonya Klopfer. 16, of 
Brooklyn, new U. S. women’s skating champ; Ricardo 
Romulo, 17, (son of Philippine Foreign Minister Carlos 
P. Romulo) and the other three winners of the “Voice 
of Democracy” contest—Marcia Harmon, 16 ( Del Rosa 
Cal.), Norita Newbrought, 16 ( Baton Rouge, La. ), and 
Robert Burnett, 17 (St. Louis); Hermann Josef Flade 
18. East German youth sentenced to death for anti 
Communist activity, who told the court: “I love my 
liberty more than my life” (his sentence was later 
changed to 15 years in jail); Rev. Bob Richards, 24 
second pole vaulter in history to clear 15 feet 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

GRAIN FOR INDIA—Floods, drought 
locust plagues have ruined crops over large parts of 
India. A major famine threatens. India has’asked the 
U. S. to send 75,000,000 bushels of wheat to ward off 
starvation. President Truman this month recommended 
to Congress that the grain be given to India—no strings 
attached. Some Congressmen are displeased with India 
for backing the Chinese Communists in the United 
Nations. Others say that politics makes no difference 
when human lives are at stake 


earthquakes 


ENDQUOTE: Calling for a national preparedngs pro- 
gram that may last for years, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, said: “The time has come 
when we must put enduring steel in the shining armor 
of our good intentions.” 








6 
Prices, Wages Frozen 


Uncle Sam has declared war on 
inflation 
In an etfon rapidly 


rising price 


orde red nena 


“c-.  N@WS IN REVIEW 


1) PRICI 
turer, wi é 1a) THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 
ell ge | 


the high 


December agreements arranged between em of the nation’s defense effort 


tt . . 
1951. Ther ployers and employees before Janu What's Behind It: Prices of nearly 
certain to ‘ ry 26 


described lat mn ' e. 3 : | Government appr il if thes have risen rapidly since the Korean 
vere scheduled to a to ettect b war broke out. The cost of living is 


February 9. This ruling benefits coal iccording to latest Government fig 


tant exception is in the case of wage for President Truman, the top boss 


These agreements do not ill items—from autos to haircuts 


7nes and 
stubs riptior 


2) WACI 


niners. who get raise t $1.60 per es, at record heights and 1S nearl 

pay any Wworke ‘ ! day under a new ict wy louble the pre World War II level 

the worker rece aa ‘ ! Feb.7,P.8 This puts a burden on every family’s 

5, 1951 , | . Individuals n ece is 1 pocketbook It also increases the 

from the G rr specially good w , Government's defense program costs 

U.S. industry is turning more and 

ore to detense production Mani 

ilian goods will become scarcet 

people are hurrying to buy 

ings they don't immediately need 

fear these items won't be avail 

lates increased demand 
oods | ly ise prices 

in 195 th Government 

businessmen voluntarily to 

his ippe al had 


little effect. Th overnment is now 


ving to hal t least delay price 


controls. Some prices 
rolled back That is, the 
order that the max 
pi charged at 
» the price was lower 
This has already 

tew cases 
check inflation is 


t ioney peo 


goods. Uncle 
to buv U.S 
» keep the bonds 
P. 6.) Presi 


sked for increased 


that the best 
iter produc 
ot goods t 
} 
will buy onls 
rices wont 
President |! pric 
Anthony Troile, o 
evan of Kor - SS ” . \ t ) f wh If é | od uch as too 


. on lal } 
Constitution | me scarct the 


t Persen ‘ ow _ 
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Uncle Sam Tackles Taxes 


Congress has been asked to ap- 
prove the highest taxes in American 
history, to pay for our stepped-up 
defense program. 

President Truman says we must 
increase taxes by 16.5 billion dollars 
to pay greatly increased Government 

osts in the year beginning July 1 
see news story on budget, Feb. 7 
SStle 

Mr. Truman asked Congress to 
provide this increase in two parts: 

|) an immediate program to raise 
un extra 10 billions in taxes, and (2) 
in additional 6.5 billions to be pro- 
vided later this year 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder last week outlined the Ad- 
ministration s plan for the first part 
of this program 

Four billions of the increase would 
come from higher taxes on individual 
and three billions from 
higher taxes on earnings of corpora- 
tions. Three billions would be pro- 
vided by ifcreased excise taxes on 
goods and services. These include 
higher Federal taxes on sales of 
autos, home appliances, radios, tele- 
vision sets, gasoline, tobacco, alco- 
beverages, cosmetics. A tax 
would be imposed on golf club fees. 
Bowling alleys would pay a 20 per 
cent tax on their receipts 

It will probably take Congress sev- 
eral months to work out the new 
tax program 


incomes 


holic 


Peron Silences La Prensa 


One of the last important Argen- 
tine critics of the Juan Peron regime 
has been silenced, at least tempo- 
rarily. 

4 so-called labor dispute closed the 
world-famed newspaper, La Prensa, 
on January 26. As we go to press, the 
paper is still closed 

The General Confederation of 
Labor is the chief labor organiza- 
tion in Argentina. It is backed by— 
and loyal to—the government of Pres- 
ident Juan Peron, who is generally 
considered to be a_ semi-dictator. 

The News Venders Union and the 
printers union belong to the Con- 
federation. Last month the News 
Venders Union demanded that La 
Prensa do away with its subscrip- 
tion lists and allow the union to dis- 
tribute every copy of the paper. The 
union also demanded 20 per cent of 
the paper's income from classified 
advertising. La Prensa refused the 


INP photo 


The schools were closed by a janitors’ strike—but Minneapolis young people 


went to class via_ television. 


Each morning 


15-minute lessons in such 


subjects as geography, speech, science, and art were telecast. It was estimated 
that a fifth of Minneapolis’ 120,000 TV sets tuned in the “TV schoolroom.” 


demands. The news venders refused 
to distribute the paper and the print- 
ers quit work. The paper had to stop 
publishing. 

What's Behind It: La Prensa is 
one of the oldest and best known 
newspapers in South America. It 
normally prints more classified ads 
than any other paper in the world 
Its circulation is about 400,000. La 
Prensa has long been mildly critical 
of the Peron regime and—even worse 
offense!—reports the facts about what 
goes on in Argentina. The Peron re- 
gime has for a long time made things 
as difficult as possible for La Prensa. 
The government controls all news- 
print and distributes it to news- 
papers. The government limits the 
number of pages a newspaper can 
print—but allows extra pages for gov- 
ernment propaganda. 


Railroad Work Stoppage 


Eastern railroads returned to 
near-normal service last Tuesday, 
but “sick” railroad switchmen of 
many Western railroads had not 
ended their work stoppage at our 
press-time. 

Meanwhile conferences were un- 
derway, aimed at a lasting settlement 
of the two-year rail labor dispute. 

What's Behind It: The 300,000 
workers who operate our railroads 
— engineers, firemen, conductors, 
switchmen, trainmen—belong to four 
railroad brotherhoods ( unions ). The 


brotherhoods and the nation’s rail- 
roads have been involved in a dis 
pute over wages, hours, and working 
conditions for two years. 

Last August, in the face of a 
threatened strike, President Truman 
ordered the Army to take over the 
railroads and keep them operating 

In December several thousand 
railroad switchmen, who belong to 
the trainmen’s brotherhood, claimed 
they were sick and stayed home from 
work, Observers believe their idea 
was to stop work without declaring 
a strike against the Government. A 
plea by President Truman, who was 
about to proclaim the present na 
tional emergency, succeeded in send 
ing the “sick” switchmen back to 
work 

Later in December brotherhood 
presidents and the railroads reached 
agreement on their dispute. The 
agreement included a wage rise ol 
23 cents an hour for all workers, plus 
additional increases for some; pro 
visions for further wage increases 
if the cost of living goes up; a change 
from the present 48-hour week to 40 
hours, to be effective next year or 
later; settlement of disagreements on 
working conditions; and a three-year 
no-strike agreement. 

Railroad workers were not satis 
fied. They rejected their leaders’ 
recommendations. On January 30 
the second “sick” work stoppage 
began 

After a “back to work” appeal by 





8 
Charles E. Wilson 


fense mobilization 
to work on February 6 on some rail 
roads. In the meantime Government 
officials, brotherhood and 
railroad representative trying 


director of de- 


the men returned 


leaders 
were 


to reach a new agreement 


Gen. Eisenhower Reports 


A distinguished “reporter,” re- 
cently back from Europe, has shared 
his impressions with the American 
people 

The reporter il Dwight D 
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United Nations News 





Korean War in New Phase 


Last week the Korea wal seemed 
like a great drama in w h one act 
had ended and being 
place d for the 

(1) On the militar 

In two months Chir 
nists drove U. N. fore 
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within 
South as this 
limited wed last 
week Just south of Seoul the U. N 
ran into the main Chinese force 

d full of fight. The g que 
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Locomotive steam was used for first 


out frozen iron ore shipped from Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 


then loaded on barges for steel 


time 


mills. 


14-nation Collective Measures Com- 
mittee to study means of punishing 
Red China for aggression Korea 
The U. N. did not rush into its 
next Last week the Good Of 
fices Committee had not been formed 
and the Collective 
had not vet met 
Meanwhile Chou 
foreign minister 


move 


Measures Com 
muittes 
En-lai, Red 
tried to 
Good Offices Com 


hina’s 
discourage the 
advan i He said his voV 
attention’ 


declared that 


mittee in 
ernment would “pay no 
to the committee. He 
the U. N. resolution declaring Red 
China an aggressor had “blocked the 
path to a peaceful settlement.” 
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Brazil: 


Teen-ager 
Conquers 
the Amazon 


ERE’S a real-life adventure story, 
18-year-old American 
ve hero. Jack Schultz, of 
Miami, Florida, is probably the only 
teen-ager who ever sailed the length 


with an 


boy as tl 


Amazon River—alone! 

Jack was visiting in Quito, Ecua- 
lor, not far from the Pacific Ocean. 
4 wild idea came to him. Why not 
Andes Mountains 
ind sail through the South Ameri- 
an jungle to the Atlantic? 

It could be done. It was done 400 
the first white man to 
Spaniard 


* the mighty 


across the 


vears ago | 


expiore the Amazon a 
From Peru, he 
n to the Atlantic. 


Orellana’s men had to fight off long- 


lamer Jrellana 


l 
floated downstrea 


Some of these war 
women. The 
reminded of the 
Amazons, \ nen 


ha re l savages 

rs appeared to be 
Spaniards were 
warriors men- 


it legend So Orel- 
er the “Amazon.” 


THE VAST AMAZON VALLEY 


ke Orellana, began his long 
n Napo 
200 or 


River. This is 

more tributaries 

1¢ Amazon. The 
‘ ‘ 


vaters of a region 


i half million 


| 
vost as large as the 


ia, Jack had no 
Amazon Indians. In 
ilways friendly, of 

at night, and 

od with him 

ck’s first boat was a slim dug- 
that he bought for $4.20 
an Indian on the Napo. Farther 
stream he earned $11 by re- 
ng an old truck. With the 
he bought a larger and more 


Anoe 





Unusval words in this iseve ore defined and 
pronounced on page 72! 


Ameton natives meet 
plane in canoe somewhat 
like Jack's. In the Ame- 
ron region one can travel 
only by air or on river. 


seaworthy canoe. Then he headed 
into the mighty Amazon itself—with 
only a pocket compass to guide him 

The boat meandered down the 
lazy, muddy river between 
green walls of tropical forest. Chat 


two 


tering monkeys, screaming parrots 
sullen alligators, were his only com 
panions. Once, when he stepped out 
of his canoe during a storm, he was 
bitten in the leg by a piranha, a 
man-eating fish of the Amazon 

Jack was scorched by the fierce 
tropical sun and drenched by sud 
den downpours. In the Amazon val 
ley it rains almost every day 

Some rivers in the valley rise 50 
feet or more in the rainiest season 
from January to June. The Amazon 
is not so long as the Nile of Egypt or 
our own Mississippi-Missouri river 
system. But the Amazon carries more 
water to the sea than the other two 
combined 

On the wide 
found himself far from 
night. Then he tied his 
floating island of matted water hya 
cinths or to a large tree trunk. He 


Amazon, Jack often 


shore at 


boat to a 


swung a hammock between the two 
masts of his boat and slept. Often he 
was 30 miles farther 
when he awoke. 

Sometimes Jack passed ocean-go- 
ing ships. At high-water 
ships can travel 2,300 miles up the 
river, and into Peru. 

Jack made a detour up Rio Negro 


downstream 


season, 


Braailian Government Trade Bureau 


to the only large city in the Amazon 
country. This is Manaos, population 
about 90.000. About 40 vears ago 
Manaos “boom town the 
rubber capital of the world. The 
Amazon valley is the original home 
of the rubber tree. But today most 
of the world’s rubber trom 
southeast Asia. Seeds of Brazilian 
rubbet trees were planted there in 
the late 1800s 

At Manaos Jack rigged up sails 
for the canos 

Jack saw few farms in the Ama 


was a 


comes 


zon valley. Tangled jungle chokes 
the countryside, The soil 1s poor, for 
the constant rains wash away plant 
foods which nourish crops 

Like the Amazon people, Jack did 
not venture far from the river banks 
There are almost no roads, and much 
of the 


explored 


Amazon region has never been 


Ocean tides made themselves felt 
when Jack was still 600 miles from 
the Atlantic 
found that the river breaks up int 
1 network = of 
through a vast delta to the sea. Jack 


Farther downstream he 


streams running 
became lost twice as he tried to find 
his way through the delta 

At last, seven months after lea, 
ing Quito, Jack reached the Atlantic 
Ocean. He turned his canoe north 
ward. After- another seven months 
he landed in Miami in June of 1948 
He had travelled 6,000 miles—alone 

(Turn page for more on Brazil.) 





Brazil’s New Leader: 


dictator or democrat? 


Getulio Verges 
Announcer: Hello wld Week tical parties were ped ¢ There AnnouNCER: Well, captain, our 
rter were no more free ctior We listeners in North America will be 


readers' | ’ | iM rep 
lad to know that Vargas promises 


speaking t tl S.A. trot Brazilians feared to « cize e gov rt 
us in the ( B.—the i ! } ernment. By 1945 w ould stand it to cooperate with the U.S. and the 
Brazil no longer. We ot the a y demand U.N. This ex-dictator—now Brazil's 

Brazil } ‘ pI lent ed that Vargas get out. He didn't _ president by free choice of his peo 
was inaugurated two § ago dare resist. He left for his country ple a mighty interesting person 


Getul ry } Or estate, and Brazil elected General We'll all be watching to see what 
Dutra as president. During kind of government he gives Brazil 


20 vears he has been t} n : Eurico I 
ta new Now, Professor Costa, will you 


ibout man in i I h Dutras five-ye 
that gi back our come to the microphone, please? 


Janeiro, Brazil's al and larg democratic rights Our listeners in North America 


citv, is my friend t ( ANNOUNCER: But, Captain, Vargas probably would understand present 


you remer! h irs t didn’t stay on his rancl} day Brazil a bit better if they knew 


broadcast } ! ’ 10 constitution 


Vargas was president, Jo Capratn: Alas, no. Last year, as nore about Brazil's past. Tell me 


General Dutra’s term drew to a close Professor, why do Brazilians speak 
HOW VARGAS SEIZED POWER Varvas decided he wv edtorunthe Portuguese, although most of the 


Carnioca: | cer : ‘ senhe countryv ag Man eople were people in other South American 


| voted r Vargas , dissatisfied wit} ! vernment nations speak Spanish? 


Reporter 
ry high Proresson Costa: Well, in the 





he was elected I t : é Prices 
and I voted for ‘ he ran these vs argas pr all sorts 1400s, as you know Spanish and 
president bach its. Yes Portuguese explorers were sailing 
Cetulio | rly, The far and wide, discovering many new 
ago. But I alw be | t eople want r right. But lands. Spain and Portugal agreed to 


Brazilian ¢ 

of the vict 

ed the vote 
Cetu 


lution—an 


a dicta share all new lands. A boundary line 
was drawn north and south through 
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all of 
We 
He 


LLAPTA 
hor Rep 


seem ti “ J phote by Hees 


himself a A farmer of the Brazilian highlands with his team of oxen 





Brazilian Government Trade Burese 


Fast-growing Sao Paulo (over 2,000,000 population) may soon be Brazil’s largest city. 
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World’s Coffee-Pot 


““470OU'RE from the United States 

of North America, aren't you? 
Don't you feel at home here in Sao 
Paulo, with all this bustle 
and building going on? Just like one 


and noise 

of vour big cities, ves? 
The Brazilian was 

could hardly make 

over the din of the mixers 

and workmen's shouts 


shouting He 
himself heard 
concrete 
air hammers 
in the excavation nearby 
said the 


Brazilian to 
him. “This is the 
in South Amer 


ica. There's a saying that a building 


“You see?’ 
the man beside 


fastest-growing city 


is finished every hour in Sao Paulo 
“I feel 
right at home here among these sky 
scrapers, said the man from the 
U.S.A. “I'm Bob Block, from Brook 
Ivn. New York.” 

“I'm Raul 
from Brooklyn, too. The suburb of 
Sao Paulo where I 
Brooklyn. And in Brazil we have 
four Philadelphias, six New Yorks, 28 
Californias, and a Washington 

Biock laughed. “Well, we in the 
U.S.A with 


The two men shook hands 


Fernandes, and I'm 


live iS named 


have a lot in common 


Brazil’s Geography 


you in the U.S.B., I guess. We sell 
more U.S.-made goods to Brazil than 
to any other South American coun 
try, for one thing.” 

“And Brazil fills your coffee pots 
Lets step across the street and have 
a cup.” 

It was quieter in the little coffes 
As they sipped the steaming 
Fernandes 


house 
liquid from tiny 
pointed out: “The country 
Sao Paulo is called the ‘coffee pot 
of the world.’ Brazil produces over 
half the world’s coffee and most of 
it grows around here. Coffee helped 
build Sao Paulo. This is a big coffec 
marketing center.” 

Block looked out at the busy 
“Coffee evidently 
only business here,” he said 
Sao Paulo has 


cups 
around 


isnt your 


street 

“True, my friend 
more factories than any other city 
in South America. Brazil, you know 
is building industry. Perhaps you 
Volta Redonda, our big 
new mill 
Brazil has plenty of iron ore for mak 
4 third of the known iron 
world are in 


have seen 


steel northeast of here? 
ng steel 
ore reserves in the 
Brazil. Most of it, alas, is far inland 
and hard to get at. And, like most 
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A Workbook Section on the Unit on Brazil 


an in-| this great industry. 

lions. | has conferred upon us a legacy without 
ty for | which we would be poor indeed, 
rojects 
creased 
ial ex- | 
Atomic 





RETURN OF VARGAS 


Tumes have changed in Latin Amer- 
ca since 1930. There were dictators 
all over the place in those days. There 
still are a goodly number, but the situ- 
ation is much more complex and even | « 
the dictators have to be far more re- | 

} sponsive to popular opinion than ten or | pockefel! 
| twenty years ago. In the case of Bra-| sy9¢ tn: 
zil there is a new and democratic Con- 
stitution since Dr. Vargas was last 
President, and he will have to be re- 
sponsive to it. He is a centralist, or 
federalist, who believes in giving com- 
ponent states as little authority as pos- 
| sible He is, too, on his record, a dema- Stalin 
gogue whose appeal is directed to the 
_ | underprivileged masses—and they were 
the ones who elected him. His old title 
of “Father of the Poor” stood him in 
good stead. 
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the Russ: 


1. READ AND TELL 


newspaper editorial. Look up in the dic- 

u don't know. Then—on the basis of 

in the editorial—write “true” or “false” 

in front of each of the following state- 
editorial does not give enough informa 

ow whether the statement is true or false, 
letter “N.” 


n to s 
write the 


yintries in Latin America are ruled by 
American dictators respect the voice of 


yple more today than they did 15 years 


will prove to be the most progressive 
in South America. 
ting record shows that Vargas is equally 
ur with rich and poor in Brazil 
constitution has changed little since 


ll. BRAZILIAN CONTRASTS 


Suppose you were moving to Brazil. In the blank in 
item write “M” if you would expect to 
find it in or near Manaos, “S” if you would expect to 
find it in or near Sao Paulo, “M-S” if you would expect 
to find it in or near both of them, and leave the space 


blank if you wouldn't find it in either place. 


front of each 


l. Rubber trees 


2 Daidy rains 
. 


Rich farms 

Hot climate 
Half-mile-high plateau 
Industries 


NDuws w 


Jungle 

Portuguese spoken 

Bitter cold winters 

Mild climate 

Many buildings under construction 
Coffee plants 


oz 


Few roads 
Towering mountain peaks 
Many river boats 


il. BRAZILIAN NAMES AND WORDS 


Match up the following, by writing on the blank 
space in front of each name or word in Column 1 the 


letter of the corresponding phrase in Column 2. 


Column 2 
Man-eating Amazon fish 
Ex-president of Brazil 
Amazon explorer 
Root crop used for food 
Amazon tributary river 
Rockefeller corporation 
Brazil's last emperor 


Column I 
lL. Manioc 
2. Orellana 
3. Piranha 
4 
5 


Rio Negro 
Eurico Dutra 
6. [BEC 
7. Dom Pedro I 
IV. FIND THE INFORMATION 


1. Why is southeastern Brazil called the “heartlar 


of Brazil”? 


2. What conditions of soil, climate, and location help 
explain why southeast Brazil is the most developed part 


of Brazil? 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 
Do you think the Amazon valley can be developed 


as an important farming region? Explain 








A Thought for Today 


Washington's Birthday falls in Brotherhood Week (Feb. 18-25). Write your own 
title to this cartoon, then look on page 21 for title used by the cartoonist 





| GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK BBS SSS S See eS 


A Teen-age Peace Plan 


EVENTY-SIX fa b triendship between our 
trom Get pend ther lands?” 

year on Ay y liv They 

with Amer Ip with n this way: “We can 


chores y } far 


1nsSWwere d the ir OW 


vrs from abroad t 
and enter vw d -da { When they 
a rural comm t to tell peo] 
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What can w s Grange " ro " Under the 
world peace H I | 


the soccer team of the 


youth is to have peace, freedom, and 


Norwegians aged 19 to 25 are in this 
country. Like the “Rural Teen-ager” 
group, the “Young Farmers” live 
with Grange families. Each “Rural 
Teen-ager” stays for a year with one 
family, but the “Young Farmer” 
moves to a different home after six 
months. 

The other day World Week re 
ceived a letter from a German boy 
who is in this country under the 
“Rural Teen-ager Project.” He writes 

“My name is Wolfgang Weiss. I 
have been here in the United States 
six months as a student exchange boy 
from Germany 

“One of my first impressions when 
I arrived in the port of New York 
was the many cars, the skyscrapers 
and so many electrically-lighted ad 
vertisements in the streets 

“Today | live on the farm of Mr: 
Albert M Caige, not tar from Miller 
ton, Pennsylvania 

1 am a member of the Grange and 
have already had my F. F. A. initia 


tion. Also I have attended 4-H Club 


neetings and learned about thei: 


work 


Il am a senior of the Williamson 


High School at Tioga | Pa.] 


“During soccer season | played on 
S¢ hool For 
ir yearbook of the class I put in my 
1e for the art work 

much different from 


For instance, boys 


hools are 
in Germany 
rls are together in class They 
woose certain subjects which 
int. A school bus was als 
vething which was new to me Th 
n between teacher and stu 

t. so I thought, is better than ours 
bovs and rirls have more trec 


We usually take 


lessons in Germany 


} 
nore seriousi\ 


“Not many of the boys and girl 
re in this region have learned t 
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nd I have been enjoying skiing her 
nee the snow came. My friend and 
skied at Harris Hill near Elmira 
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Wolfgang's address is: Route 1 
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Should the United States 
Quit the United Nations? 


Foreword 


As a result of the Korean war, the United Nations 
faces the worst crisis in its five-and-a-half-year history. 
Soviet Russia and her satellites openly take sides with 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist aggressors. 
4 number of non-Communist nations think the United 
States was rash in insisting that Red China be branded 
as an aggressor. And in this country some critics—dis- 
gusted by the U. N.’s long hesitation in declaring Red 
China an aggressor—have proposed that the U. S. get 
out of the United Nations 

The U. N. can expel a member-nation that fails to 
live up to the U. N. Charter. The Charter, however, 
does not tell how (or whether) a nation can resign 
from the U. N. The subject isn’t mentioned at all in the 
Charter. We could, of course, simply stop taking part in 
U.N. affairs. Setting aside the question of just how we 
could quit, let’s look at the arguments as to whether it’s 
desirable for the United States to quit the United 
Nation. 


YES! 


E joined the United Nations because we believed it 
could keep peace and prevent aggression. In Korea, 
the U. N. failed to do either. 

It is clear that the only real power the U 
the power of world public opinion. And the U. N. lacks 
courage even to use this slight power effectively. It took 


and elsewhere 


N. has is 


the U. N. three months to get around to passing the 
U. S. motion naming Red China as an aggressor in 
” Kore a 
Meatwhile hundreds of thousands of Chinese Com- 
munist invaders were killing U. N. soldiers—mostly 
Americans. As former President Herbert Hoover points 
out: “America had to furnish over 90 per cent of the for- 
eign [non-Korean]} forces and suffered over 90 per cent 
of their dead and wounded.” 
Says Senator Robert A. Taft: “The United Nations 
has proved that it is not only an utterly ineffective 
weapon to check military aggression, but that it is actu- 
ally a trap for those nations which rely on it aS an organ- 
ization to secure action against aggression 7 

While we do the U. N.’s fighting, all the U. N. does 
is talk, talk, talk—and we pay the bills for that, too. The 
United States pays 38.92 per cent of the U. N.’s budget. 
( Russia, by the way pays only 6.95 per cent. ) 

What's the reason for the U. N.’s weakness? From 














the very beginning Russia and her satellite stooges have 
obstructed U. N. action—and the U. N. has done little 
to stop it. Russia used her veto power 49 times to block 
action in the Security Council. Russia won't take part in 
most U. N. specialized agencies. Russia boycotted U.N. 
meetings when she couldn’t have her way to seat Red 
China in the U. N. 

If the U. N. wants to let Russia go on hamstringing 
its work, all right. But the United States should have 
nothing to do with such an organization. 


HAT happens when you're taking a trip and your car 

gets a flat tire? Do you just walk off and abandon the 
car? No, you get that tire fixed. You know you'll get 
where you're going a lot faster driving than walking 

We'll get farther toward peace if we travel along with 
a world organization than if we go it alone. So, if some- 
thing’s wrong with the United Nations, let's get busy 
and try to fix it. 

For example, the Security Council was stalled by 
Russian vetoes. Under U, S. leadership, the General 
Assembly adopted the “United Action for Peace” plan 
Under this plan the General Assembly can call on U.N. 
members to provide armed forces to put down aggres 
sion, if a big-power veto blocks action in the Security 
Council. 

You can't blame the U. N. because Russia won't co- 
operate. The builders of the U. N. never intended the 
world organization to be a whip to drive big powers into 
line. U. N. members knew from the beginning that U.N. 
peace-making machinery would never work without the 
sincere desire of the big powers to make it work. 

The U. N. is a meeting ground where countries can 
air their grievances and discuss them frankly. Senator 
Taft—a severe critic of the U. N.—says:.“Il would not 
advocate withdrawal from the United Nations at this 
time. It does give a forum in which differences can be 
brought out in the open. If we know what these differ- 
ences are, there is better chance for adjusting them.” 

It is true that the real power of the U. N. is the power 
of world opinion. The U. N. has already won some vic- 
tories with this power. Russia was induced to withdraw 
her troops from Iran. The U. N.’s_efforts helped to stop 
fighting in Indonesia, Kashmir, and the Arab-Israel war. 

The U. N. can act. It came swiftly to South Korea's 
aid last June. The U. N. did take the far-reaching step 
of declaring Red China an aggressor. 

If we abandon the U. N. we also walk out on its spe- 
cialized agencies, which are doing so much to improve 
people's lives all over the globe. 

Let's stick with the U. N. and help it grow up to its 
big job. We need the U. N. and the U. N. needs us. 





Freedom Crusade Head 
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for Freedom the 
U.S 
The Crusade is a 


drive to spread the truth 


which began in 
last year 
nation-wide 
about the 
U. S. to the peoples ot Communist 
run lands 

Millions of Americans, young and 
id, supported the Crusade by sign 
names to Freedom P ledge 
ment of 


ing their 
scrolls. The pledge is a state 
our belief in world freedom 
than $1 288. - 


( rusade The money 


Americans gave 
000 to the 
used to support “Radio Free Europe” 
and to for the symbol of the 
Crusade, a bronze, eight-foot-high 
Freedom Bell. This bell now hangs 
in Western Berlin 

Radio Free Europe stations are in 
Western 
to Communist-controlled 


more 


was 


pay 


Germany. They broadcast 
Eastern 
Europe. Between programs, 15 times 

day, the 
Bell 
rings an announcer says 
the Freedom Bell, to remind 
that vou are listening to Radio Free 


chimes of the Freedom 
After the bell 


“That was 


are broadcast 


you 


Europe, which brings you the truth.” 
I 4 


General Clay writes in his thank 


you message: “The World Freedom 
Bell as it rings out daily may well 
say to children and young people 
everywhere: “We, the youth of 
America, know and cherish freedom 
as our dearest possession; we want 
to share it with you; we want to give 
so that you may con 


you courage 


tinue to have hope and so that you 


will join us in helping to Make Free 


dom Ring everywhere.” 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“verCyrano de Bergerac 
wivethe Glass Me 
WH King 
About Eve 
Long at the Fair. “Seven 
Noon. “The Blue Lamp 
“Kim. “Dallas. ~The 
Mudlark. “Magnificent Yankee. 
Killer That Stalked New York. “The 
Man Who Cheated Himself. “The Fly- 
“Right Cross. “The 
Harriet Craig. “ Ameri- 
Philippines. “Raw- 


Drama: 
iH Hamlet 
MA No Way Out 
wer All 


nha genie 
Solomon's Mines 
i 'i"So 
Days t 


“wero 


ing Missile 
Sound of Fury 
can Guerrilla in the 
hi le 

Comedy: “Mr. 880. “The 
Jackpot. “Happiest Days of Your Life 
wi The “For Heaven's 
Sake 

Musical 


Mating Season 


i“iMr. Music. “Let's Dance 





MR. PRESIDENT .. . 
a | DOWN 


d office during World 


A crossword purzie by Ernest Wayne Overmyer, Elmore 
Twp. H. $., Elnora, indiana. Answers in next week's issue 


(Starred words refer to Presidents of the United States) 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit crossword putzies for publication 


in Scholastic Magatines Each purtie shovid be built around one 


, which may be drawn from Mistery, Art. Science, or any field 


Maximum ebout 60 words 


subject 
of knowledge 


of which ot least 10 > H 
muet be related to the theme. For any purtle published we will se hold 


poy yeu $10.00. Entries must include purzle, definitions end on- 


ewere on seperate sheets. Give nome, oddress, school and grede. 
12th &. New 


Address: Puasie Editor, World Week 


York 3, N.Y 


? test 


ioyment 


present Chiet 


heese 


w family 


aning half 


Country in Asia 
Civil War general 
animal with 


execu Carnivorous 
flippers 
Peculiarity 
Tellurium (abbr. ) 
Royal Highness (abbr.). 
Pertaining to the heavens 
Humanity 
South American mountain 
range 
4 labor 
The Florentine iris 
He defeated 3 Down 

one of a flight of steps 

Garner, Vice- 

President under F. D. R 
Commanded the Rough 


abbr 


organization 


Riders 

Boundary or terminal 
Van Buren 

American Automobile As 

sociahion abbr 

City in Oh 

Second and sixth Presi 

dents 

To send money, as in pay- 

ment 

Biblical garden 

Federal Emergency Ad- 

ministration ( abbr.) 

American Medical Associa 

tion (abbr 

Polk and 

born in this state 


That is (abbr. ) 


Johnson were 


abbr. ). 





Serving Coke serves hospitality 


You remember and you look forward 
to ice-cold Coca-Cola 
from the family refrigerator as part of 


the happiest occasions at home. 





EVERY CIRL wants to have a« clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference im the way you look and 
feel. If about 
improvi 


sport. Semetimes a 


have any 
your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St.. New York 3, N. Y. Prob- 
lems of greatest will be dis 
cussed in this column 


The Cueton Box 


QO l am foe 
weigh 115 pounds 
old. My friends say I am fat 
mother says | am normal in 
What is the 
and height? 


you questions 


interest 


tall, 
and am 15 years 
but me 


weight 


feet two inches 


é 


correct weight for my age 


’ 


letermined ry 


A. Weight s 
than age and height. Your structure 
le F WT “x 
anple, two girls both 15 vears old 
both five feet tw nehes tall may 
a = fifteen-pound diffe 
o} 


wore 


plays a most important 


rence in 


fectly no 


are err 


weights. Yet bo 
if you have 1 large bone 
should tl 
with a slight 
though your ages ar 
same. Were your weight the same as 
} you look like a bag of 


If your weight s evenly 


structure, you 


weigh an another girl 


more 
frame even 


slender 


| eights are the 


ers, would 


bones listrib 


uted, without bumps, bulges, or “rub 


ber tires,” about it, Most girls 


who trv to reduce to meet the measure 


forget 








i 


be 





J 
‘ ss r 


"Come, boy! Chin up, shoulders back 
chest out! Your head isn't that heavy! 


ments of movie stars finish by looking 
skinny, not glamorous 

Q. Is sauerkraut a good d? I like 
t and could eat it every 


1. Sauerkraut is a fine tood. It is 


really fermented cabbage. The 


bacteria 
ter entat mi ire 


a hon, Sauer 
and min 


which promote the 
helpful as a tonic to 
kraut also gives you vitamins 
erals. Any 


it is good for you 


way you eat 


Q. Quite frequently sores break 
out on my lips What can 1 do to stop 
them? well as 
uncomfortable 


They are unsightly as 


4. Better have your school nurse or 
look at th 


blisters around the 


yur family doctor se sores 
Sores or 


come from mouth infections, poor eating 


lips may 


abits, or some disturbance in the bod: 
When the lips are dry and cracked, they 
ure easily irritated and infections may 
set in. Build up your body's resistance 
to infection with nourishing foods and 
ther objects 


Do not 
the blisters 


keep hands, pencils, and 
away from your lips and mouth 
apply medicated cream 
or sores unless recommended by your 
doctor or nurse 
__ . 
For Slim Jims 
few pounds? Make everything you eat 
1 weight 


Want to put on a 


count towards adding needex 
In addition to well 


hints to 


J 
eating regular, 


here are a few 


pleaned meals 


1elp you 
Starchy foods like bread 
pancakes are more effective 


waffles and 
as pound 
adders when they are eaten with plenty 
f butter or margarine 

Eating peanut butter is a way to put 
ly good when 


mn weight It is especial 


hopped date 


s Di 
rt 


mixed with raisins, « 
honev, and spread on bread 
Milk shakes made wit! 
mashed banana ire eas 
give vou extr 
Even thoug 
you still nee 
7 ibles aa) 
they sup] 
navonnais 
it butte 
vegetables 
What 5 


but the 


1180 


— digestion, and that means your 
body will make better use of the food 
you eat 


A Cold, Cold Winter 


If you're troubled with freezing wes 
Wear cotton socks ‘neath woolen hose. 


Attention, ice-skaters, hockey-player 
and other outdoor sportsmen! Your toes 
wont freeze if you wear a pair of cot 
And 


toast-warm, tw 


ton socks under your woolen ones 
to keep your torso 
sweaters instead of a 
will do the trick 
of clothes trap the warmth of 


medium-weight 


single heavier one 
Layers 
und hold on to it 


your body 


When's the best time to brush your 
teeth? Right after if you want 
down on tooth decay. Brushing 
the teeth after eating candy or other 
Acids 
formed from sugars or other bits of food 


a meal 
in onal 
sweets is especially important 
remaining in the mouth may eat into 
the tooth enamel and pave the way for 
decay to set in. At home, brushing your 
teeth after a meal should be as routine 
as washing your hands before sitting 
down to the table. If you eat lunch in 
school, you can invest in a collapsible 
tooth brush carry it with you. 
When you don’t get a chance to brush 
your teeth after eating, at least try to 
rinse your mouth thoroughly with water. 


and 


Cook's Corner .. . Soup, soup, oh 
beautiful soup, and more 
welcome than on a cold, blustery day 
Of course you can always get delicious 
of a somehow it 
even better when you make it 
yourself Make it 
when it's your turn to entertain the mob 


never is it 


soup out can, but 

tastes 

French onion soup 
after a nippy afternoon outdoors. 

I serve 6 people slice 6 medium 

mions thin. Melt 3 tablespoons of 

© margarine in a deep saucepan 

liced 

Add 6 cups boiling water and 4 

awer the heat 


mions and let onions brown 


bouillon cubes. | 
soup simmer about 20 minutes 

hile soup is simmering, toast 6 slices 
When soup 

) 


ist in halves, put < 


is finished, cut 
} 


bread 
halves in eac 


soup plate pour piping hot soup over 


ast and sprinkle with grated cheese 
Let everyone add salt and pepper to 


taste 





Thick as Thieves 


AVE YOU ever had a chum like Pete 
Manen or Edith Muskin? 


vanted Letty Culp to be his 
ery day of the vear—and all 
didn’t like to let Letty out of 


é 


sit near her in all 
unted to eat lunch 
He called for her 
walked home from 
with her in the afternoon. Many 
Mrs. Culp invited Pete to stay 
linner, but Pete wanted to be at the 


1 


ps every night. So he'd bring a lunch} 


ver sack and eat it in 
porch while 
| 


Like a Shadow | 


Hi Pete's constant 


study with her 
sten to the radio, to 
ies. But after 
iround became 

| to have some 

her friends, with 

il me I inally 


1 
want to see him 


h like Pete 
mly one close 
that was Bea 

i shadow to Bea 
bothered to say 
ther friends 


received the 


rit nd Is 
hut not 


ivone do 


that vou 
1 Pete or an 
point out to 
fun to chum 
yu quietly or 
f his or her in 
iv go out 
ist to let the 
u like to be with 
her than one? 
it tor everyone 
be alone 4 Is it 


surrounded by 


lepend on one 
lo you try to 
| friends, with 


S a partic ular} 


Enter Arrow’s 100th Anniversary 
Letter Contest 


Senior Division (Students in the 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades) 


Third Prize ...... $25 
Fifteen Other 
Prizes .. .. . Each $10 


gent. 


Junior Division (Students enrolled through the 
9th grade) 


FIRST PRIZE Second Prize... . $35 


Third Prize ..... $15 
Fifteen Other 
Prizes. ..... Each $5 











THIS YEAR, Cluett, Peabody & Co.. Inc any aspect of American living, then and 
makers of Arrow shirts and ties, ts cele- now. Only one story to a student 

brating its 100th Birthday. The original 

company was organized in 1851, at Troy IMPORTANT NOTE To qualify, your 
N. Y. To celebrate this Centennial, Arrow ‘etter must contain a reference to the collar 
is sponsoring a student letter-writing con styles worn by your father or grandfather 
test, with 36 DIFFERENT CASH PRIZES in their youth, and the Arrow styles of 1951 
Anyone cligible can win a prize. Read which your Arrow dealer will be glad to 
rules carefully, then try for a prize! show you. This reference must be worked 


into the letter as naturally as possible 

WHO MAY ENTER — Any boy or gir! en 
rolled through the 9th grade is eligible to CLOSING DATE — Mail your entry to: 
compete in the Junior Division. Letters in ARROW CONTEST EDITOR, Room 700, 7 
this Junior Division must not be more than East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. All 
350 words in length! Boys or girls enrolled entries must be postmarked no later than 
in the 10th, 11th, or 12th grades may com midmght, March 21, 1951. In case of tie 
pete in the Senior Division. Senior letters duplicate prizes will be awarded. Decision 

¢ limited to 500 words in length! Contest of judges will be final, and all entries be 
is open to all qualified in continental come the property of Cluett, Peabody & 
United States, except members of the im Co., Inc. None will be returned BE SURE 
mediate families of employees of Cluett to mark your entry clearly Jumor or 
Peabody & Co.. Inc.. its subsidiaries or Senior and include your name, home 
their advertising agencies address, name of school and grade 
HOW TO ENTER—Write a letter to a reat © PRIZE WINNERS —The winners will be 
announced in the MAY 16, 1951 issue of 
Scholastic Magazine, and will be notified 
by mail. Anyone can win a prize! 


or make-believe friend. Subject: a com 
parison of life in America in 1851 with life 
America in 1951. It may deal with the 
different social customs industries 
methods of transportation government 


and politics sports education or Go00D LucK ! 





ARROW SHIRTS” 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Makers of shirts, ties, sports shirts, handkerchiefs and underwear, 
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“THAT'S GEORGE!” 


UST in case ive been living on a turning pro in 1946, he’s been the lead- 

desert island for the past six months ing scorer of every league he’s played 

{ had better what “George” in. In fact he holds every scoring rec 
means. It's a he f sa t “Swell! wd in the book 

n “Creat! \ lerful!” He doesn't do it on height alone 

Don't ask me where it ror True, he's 6-feet, 9-inches tall and is 

I don't k ‘ t Ive en : i built like a Sherman tank. But there 

so much late that ‘ would are taller men in the game. It's just 

hack to wherever it ror that George can d everything won 

tor spra t i " irving derfully well. He knows j when to 

I : pass and when to shoot | when he 

pivots around for a_ shot pposing 

begin to pray. For Mikan is a 

lead-eye with either hand 

greatest basket The proof of his greatness is the 

George!” 1 rete f e, t , ease with which he scores. He makes 

George Mika the \ é every shot look simple. His timing and 

Lakers, the t . ro | , play-sense are uncanny. He doesn’t 

Actual! (, i no } fhe ave the ball every time he lays his 

Ceorge! He tupendou hands on it—as too many other so-called 

colossal t la stars” do. He'll pass it f of perhaps 

wary the . ' ke hot and toss the bal 


the yut again 


him the the next time he gets his hands When George gets this far, it's es good as in 


As I write I , on it, he'll suddenly pivot and boom! is ' 1 bal 
along at a 30-point ' ; two points |. Surprisingly, he never played ba! 


r} } TI } 
i ugh sch houg! d > was 
is an incredibie ' na He's quite a guy to hay nm vour gh Ss ol. T 10ugh tall, he wa 


hums’ 8) g t eP. 
league, yet Mika } ‘ side. and the Lakers well it They lumsy. Upon arriving at DePaul Uni 


vers (, ve sti to « me o 
igainst the stilfest pet ra pa him about $20,000 a se ) ] eoree arted lo something 


ketball time high for a basketball ; about it = Degan = ping rope t 
] imp us Toot oi im squeezil 
But this is old stuff for Ge rge The Mighty Mikan hails trom ] yiet, +4 nd jueezine 


strengthen his wrists 





ing progran 


! become All 
1945 and 


©. WORLD'S FASTEST PORTABLE! | 3:22" 50 
. curred i tt 1945 


national invitatior 
He dunked 120 points in 


© THE PORTABLE RATED BEST | {002.2 Son." 
BY TYPEWRITER DEALERS!” 


* Based on nationwide survey of 5000 
Dealers. Dealers voted Smith-Corona 
best by 2-to-l over all other makes 


nave th 
of 20-20 eves vou eve 
Mikan can hardly sec 


glasses He wears em 


K 


| ! 
his ears every time he plays 





picture on this page was posed 
for Scholastic Magazines. | 


uch with George and he cheer 





ented to pose tor us. Betore 
mera, l isked George if 
to warm up first. He said 
good idea. He took the 
1 shooting—set shots 
lay-ups—first with the 

then with the left. 
took about 30 shots 
ypped into the 
t me “Gee,” 
my shooting is a little off.” 

< © SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadien tactory and offices, Toronto, Onterto. | Anc he wasn't kidding! 

ehkers siso of famous Smith Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


ge looked a 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


legend (p. 9)—A story of the past, 
for which there is no historical proof. 
Noun 


delta (p. 9)—The plain formed at the | 


by the piling up of 





mouth of a river 
mud carried downstream by the river | 
current. Noun 

tributaries (p. 9)—Streams that feed 
into a larger stream or lake. Noun 

industrialized (p. 11)—Provided with 
industries. Adjective 

cacao (p. 12)—the chocolate tree, and 
its dried and partly fermented seeds. 
These seeds are also known as cacao 
(or cocoa) beans. Chocolate is obtained 
from these seeds. Noun. 

hybrid corn (p. 12)—A type of corn 
produced by crossing two or more care- 
fully inbred strains of corn. These in- | ody ’ 
bred strains are obtained. by selecting — - Till in his locker 
strong, vigorous corn plants and pro- | Through school Sid drifted he found this scrawl, 
viding each plant with pollen from its | sad and lonesome, “Get hep to breakfast- 
own tassels. Seed from the ear thus | Haggard, laggard, get on the ball!” 
produced is planted, and the process is on his “ownsome,” 
repeated, perhaps for several years. 
Finally one of these inbred strains is 
crossed with another. The resulting ear 
is healthier and more uniform than its 
“parents.” 

















Say Wf Righti 


Sabiha Gokcen (p. 4)—sibéha gérch 
tén 

Istanbul (p. 4)—is tam bool 

Guadalcanal ( p. 4)—gwéd'l ka nal 

Hebrides (p. 4)—héb ri déz 

Mustafa Kemal Ataturk p. 4)—mdds ta fa 


mél & ta ttirk 








Quito (p. 9)—ké t6 

p. 9 &k wa dér 

be din déz 

ni po 
na nous 
ré 6 na gro 

; mg Now head of class 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT each morn in sports and books 
Now builds him up to feel new-born., Sid’s the boy who 


knows “what cooks!” 


5 rf lyd nai 
pi ran va 


p. 10)—zhé td0 yoo 


10 ré } dé ja nd rd. 

» 10)—4 6 ré kd ddd tra. 
sh nyor 

soun pou 166 
p. 11)—wdl ta ré thén da. 
ka kd 6 (or, ka kd 6 
man 1 Ok (or, md ni dk). 

Aa 


fgang Weiss (p. 14)—wvdlf gang vis 





Thought for Today cartoon (p. 14) 


| 
When this cartoon by Dorman H. Smith 
was published originally in the Detroit 
News, Uncle Sam was saying: “Forgive 


Them, Father; They Know Not What They NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Do.” How does each label on the figures | seoeg TO TEACHERS: Velveble wall chort and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 


P| ! 


held by Uncle Sam apply to Brotherhood | america's economy and society ond in the family diet ore ovailoble, Write to National Biscuit 
Week? Cempony, Niogere Falls, New York, Dept. $251. 
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e : ig hould a boy 


THLET : . * always all for his 


date and see her 


" } ,) 
Big-time basket " 3 : wme 


engage in ANY : 
tection of a supporter That's a rule es ig é ie i$ a 
leading athletes! rood one for good rule unless it 
you to follow, ¢ I IK } makes sense. A boy 
supporter for ever rt ly n should call for a 
get BIKE at athletic ¢ is st Gay Head girl and take her 
everywhere. Play s Wear BIKE! | home, whenever 
possible. But there may be exceptions 
More athietes You may live several miles from town 
i | and have no car of your own. If you 
— a. | make all the arrangements, it would be 


all right for a friend of yours with a car 
any other . to call for your date and take her to a 
brand : school party. You'd meet her there, of 
ourse. A similar arrangement could be 
worked for getting the girl home 
If it’s the girl who lives at an incon 
enient distance, perhaps the girl's fam 
in help out—if she volunteers such 
a suggestion. Again, if a girl lives in a 
wighboring town, you might suggest 
» come to your school on the bus. In 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY that case, you should meet her at the 











bus stop—on time 


AIM YOuR APTITUDES —tmey1: pay Calling for a girl and taking her home 
rn b 

Bl cag al a oe _—. ete late are two gentle manly customs 

to be right about » elf-—never tox nly be overlooked in very unusual cir- 
early, either. Our new aptitude analysis 
based on methods 5 it yver 7 i cumstances 
lion veterans, helps } plan your career 
Write for our free questionnaire 

U. $. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BUREAU Q. Last summer I met a girl at a 
Dept. £, P. O. Box 2521, Martford, Comm | | dance. She lives in another town and is 


that can 








two years younger than I am. We have 


Sel! 
SENIORS America's Me heen going together until last month 


tiful end complete line , 
GRADUATION Now she won't talk or write or answer 
iy telephone calls. She tells her friends 
NAME CARDS my 


and sare sensational commission 
Free Memory Geek with carck dew 


 PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ Ge PINS PEDALS Ps 
1425 £. Bim & , Seranten 5, Pa . aunt 4 ihe & : 


y 4 Ring C RIA Seok @e s Pintes 
& Stert. $2.50 each $1 40 cach Hp. 
Ree one ean: Sar Se oe ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO 
pest quality, Reasonable prices Sead for Free eA Fulten Street. New York 7. 


» Send 84 toctay for coteiog Cataisque Prices sudbiect te bede Sales Tas 
“¥ * 20%, 3 a Sab 


A msling 10 neem 
Plales ono ” Si 


America’s finest 


j -plat 
silver-plated flute AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





that she still likes me, but she won't go 
out with me. I like this girl very much 
and would appreciate some help in un- 
derstanding what possibly could have 
happened 


4. Before we think about what could 
have happened, let's think about what 
has happened. You met a girl at a sum 
mer dance; she lives in another town 
ind she’s two years younger than you 
are. You have three possible answers 

#t there—any one of which or al] 
hree of which may explain the current 
situation. 1. You met at a summe 


lance. A summer dance is perhaps th 


most romantic and unrealistic meeting 
lace of all! 2. She lives in anothe 
ywwn. There's nothing more difficult 
than “going steady” when there's n 
ye there—there in the same town, that 
is! 3. She’s two years younger than you 
are, and you're probably in your third 
year of high school. So that means she 
was a freshman when she met you, and 
probably just starting to date. If that’s 
true, she probably wants to date many 


" 
t 
t 


boys, not any one boy. Perhaps she 
thinks that you expected her to date 
only you 

You can be certain that you have not 
ffended her in any way, because she 
ells her friends that she still likes you 
Perhaps she fears that it will hurt you 
to be told that she now either likes an 
‘ther boy better than she likes you, or 
th he would like to go out with other 
boys, too. In any case, you'll have to 


iat § 


accept the situation as it stands. For it's 
»bvious that she can’t be persuaded now 

“talk things over.” 

It's as difficult for a boy as it is for a 
girl to “get over” a deep affection, but 
t's possible. Take up a new sport or 
! spend more time with your fam 

and if necessary seek) 
ms for dates and parties. The 
» full of a number of things 


QO. If a boy you like asks you for a 
late and you have to refuse, how can 


you get him to ask you again? 


you refuse the date, you 


with genuine régret, “I'm 


be busy that 


I'm going t 
I hope you'll ask me out 
sometime.” Or if you simply can’t 
» suspense, you might come right 
savy, “How about some other 
But if you're not abrupt over 
me, and ask a friendly ques- 
o, the boy will be quick to 
you're sincerely interested 
und will probably suggest an 
ite himself 
If the boy doesn’t leap at an out- 
spoken suggestion, don’t be disap 
pointed. Most boys prefer to date in 
their own fashion and dislike being 
pinned down, even by pin-ups! 





Changing Sides 
An Englishm an ved to the U. S. 
ft } ] World War II and im- 
his American citi- 
After several months 
country by an 


out 


rniy re primand- 
an American 


ain by becoming 
he isked 
yther “for one 


erican Revolution.” 


Capper’s Weekly 


School Daze 


“Who was Homer?” 
» fellow Babe 


was the 


Target 
n practice “Get ready. 
|) 


4 Will 
“Which is Will?” 


Iron Curtain Operation 
h living in Czecho- 
one day. 
! In an- 
remarked that 
pulled 


v did that effect 


nose 


can’t 
it had to be 


“Since we 


more 


Hoe! Hoe! 
Lowell 


but a com- 


potato to 


thing 


Dept. 
r] Pe iC h 


s>”" 


heart of stone.” 


Rude Awakening 


my dime.” 
“Then pay me my nickel.” 
“Wait until I finish the rest of 
dream.” 


j “Butch paid me 
Tim 


Jim 


Modern Warfare 


Professor: “I always fight the enemy 


with his own we apons 
Sweet young “Really? How 
do you go about stinging a mosquito?” 


thing 


How’s That? 


Bob: “Do you know what termites 
do?” 

Bing: “Naw.” 

Bob: “That's right.” 


Wrong Number 


Two British bows were examining the 
mummies at the British museum for the 
first time, and one of them was much 
puzzled by the labels denoting the age 
of the exhibits. 

“I wonder what those figures mean?” 
said Charlie, stopping before 
marked “B.C. 1500.” 

“Silly, don’t you know?” the 
said. “That's the number of the 
that ran over him.” 


one 


other 
motor 


Easy 

Teacher: “What 

most used by 

Student (after a 
know.” 


Teacher ; 


are the three words 
students?” 
pause ) : 


“I don't 


“Correct.” 


All Alone 


Here I sit in the moonlight, 
Abandoned by and men, 
Murmuring over and over 


“T'll never eat onions again.” 
Garfield Messenger | 


women 


Two smal] boys, about 10 years old, | 
got on a bus marked Express and chose | 
seats near the back. When they pulled | 
the buzzer cord for their stop, the bus 
kept right on going. In great indigna-| 
tion they marched up to the driver's} 
seat 

“Say, 
asked. 

“Not unti] 6 blocks further on,” 
driver replied 

The boy turned to his friend 
you that Express sign 
thing!” 


Stop! | 


doesn’t this bus stop?” one | 


“I told 


meant some 


Milwaukee J 


Remarkable Cure 


Doctor: “Well, certainly look 
ing better than I expected to find you.” 

Patient: “I think it’s because I closely 
followed the directions on your medi 
cine bottle.” 

Doctor: “Very 
they?” 

Patient (grimly): “Keep the bottle 
tightly corked.” 


Classmate 


you're 


likely, What 


j 
| 
were | 


No Visitors Allowed 


Servant: “The doctor is here, Pro- | 
fessor.” 

Absent-minded Prof.: “Dear me! I'm 
in bed. I can’t see him. Er, tell him I'm | 


ill.” 


Home Folks 


wrong slant on 
wrestling? 


always get it 
right with 


you see the picture as it will appear 


You get swell album-size pictures every time 
with the famous Argus 75. Its big view finder 
lets you frame the picture as you want it—no 
spoiled shots with funny angles, heads cut off. 
And its always-in-focus lens gives you spark- 
ling, clear pictures in black and white or full, 
Ask for the “75” 


fine photo shop. 


THESE 3 BIG FEATURES 


You get better composition with 
this extra-lorge view finder 


natural color. at your nearest 


You get wonderful indoor shots 
with an easy-to-use, plug-in flash 
attachment. 


You can’t double expose with this 
shutter release coupled to the 
film wind. 


D> for only 
$yqe 


(including Tax) 


plug-in flash unit, $4.08 extra 
—leather carrying case, 
$2.50 extra (price subject 

to change without notice) 


ar us 


ARGUS 75...COMBINES SIMPLICITY 
- -QUALITY...ECONOMY 
. 
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; 
QUESTION: What is a favorite holiday of Fin- 
nish boys and girls? x 


ANSWER: Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash 
Wednesday. Schools are closed so the children 
may follow the ancient custom of coasting. Ac- 
cording to an old folk saying, the finer the coasting 
and the longer the hills ridden, the better the com- 
ing harvests will be. The children also love the 
day’s traditional! dessert of wheat buns, filled with 
almond paste. 











QUESTION: What is « “fast start” breakfast? 


ANSWER: Breakfast of bread and butter (or 
fortified margarine), cereal,* milk, fruit juice. 
The right foods to give you the zip you need at 
the start of the day. A skimpy breakfast can slow 


QUESTION: What is an important part of relay you down in school and play. So make every day 
racing? a winner by eating a good “fast start” breakfast! 


ANSWER: A fast start. The runners know that 
extra rip in leaving the starting line makes for a 
speedier sprint. It can mean winning or losing the 
race! You can bet these athletes also know that 
the best way to get off to a fast start for the day 
is a good breakfast! 





for instance, 
Post's Wheat Meal, 
the best-tasting hot 
cereal you ever ate! 


Pest Teastios §«= Post's Reisin Bran = Post's 40% Bran Flckes 
PoerTens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flokes Post's Wheet Meo! 
Suger Crisp A Product of General Foods 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Rubber 


March 7 in Junior Scholastic. Senior 
Scholastic. World Week and Practical 
English 


PAMPHLETS: |! f Rubber 
941, GOs A. Whitman & Ci 1220 
Mound Avenue, R ie. Wis 

ARTIC LES Wart ng trom Good 
ick Newsweek. M 29. 1950. “Rub 
er: Needs for Peace and War U. § 
News, Mar. 29, 1950 World Outlook 
n Rubber U. S. News, Jan. 6, 1950 
Revolution in Rubber.” by B. Jaffe, 
V. Y. Times Mav 15, 1949 

BOOKS: Rubber Industry, by Jose- 
phine Perry (America at Work), $2.00 
Longmans, 1946) 

FILMS: Rubber 


Castle 


mance 


Magazine 


Lends a Hand, 28 
Films Division, 
ilms, Inc 1445 Park 
Wide range of useful- 
easing the work of 
modern farmers. Synthetic Rubber, 21 
free, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Graphi Services Section, 4800 Forbes 
St.. Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
whi h 


tured 


ninutes, loan 
United World 
Ave... N. Y. 29 


vess of rubber in 
minutes 


Processes by 
synthetic rubber is manufac 
difference between natural and 
synthetic rubber and most suitable uses 
of eac h 


FILMSTRIPS: Rubber Industry, 34 


frames, Society for Visual Education 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Ill. Production of rubber from its 


raw state to the finished product 


Liberia 


February 21 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Liberia: A Century of 
Survival, 1847-1947, by R. L. Buell 
1947. $1.50, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
3436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

ARTICLES: “Liberia Corp.: Lost in 
a Wilderness,” Business W cok Dec. 10 
1949. “Rubber-Cushioned Liberia,” by 
H. S. Villard, National Geographic 
Magazine, Feb. 1948 

BOOKS: New Song in a Strange 
Land, by Esther Warner, $3.50 (Hough- 
ton, 1948). Liberia, by Charles Mor 
row Wilson, $3.75 (Sloane, 1947) 

FILMS: Liberia—Africa’s Only Re 
public, 58 minutes, free, Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N. ¥ 
17. Brief geographical, historical, and 
topographical description; rubber plant 
ing and harvesting on the Firestone 
plantation. A more concentrated treat- 
ment of the rubber industry is also 
available from Association Films in 
Rubber from Liberia, 30 minutes, free 
African Rhythm—The Native Dance in 


3-T 


Liberia, 10 minutes, free, Association 
Films. Four native dances stirring) 
portrayed. 


The Mediterranean Today 
February 21 in World Week 


ARTICLES: “Israel,” (Special Unit) 
U. N. World, Sept. 1950. “Middle 
East,” Atlantic, Aug. 1950. “Red Rape 
of Albania,” by E. O. Hauser, Saturday 
Evening Post, Nov. 26, 1949. “Richest 
Ditch on Earth (Suez),” by E. O 
Hauser, Saturday Evening Post, Feb 
19, 1949. “Guardian of the Nile (the 
Sudan),” World Week, Oct. 13, 1947 
“Libya,” World Week, Oct. 19, 1949 
“Orphan Lands in Africa,” World 
Week, Apr. 20, 1949 

BOOKS: Mediterranean Spotlights 
by Attilio Gatti, $2.75 (Scribner, 1944) 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, by Susan W 
Wilber, $1.80 (Wheeler, 1940). Land 
and People of Israel, by Gail Hoffman 
$2.50 (Lippincott, 1950). 

FILMS: Along the Life Line of the 
British Empire, 11 minutes, sale or rent 
Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 West 48 St 
N. Y. 19. Trip from India through Suez 

Mediterranean—Gibraltar to England 
Rock of Gibraltar, 10 minutes, long 
term lease, Teaching Film Custodians 
Study of Gibraltar and life led by the 
British soldiers stationed there. Build 
ing a Nation (Israel), 20 minutes, sale 
or rent, United World Films Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., N. ¥. 29. Cultural changes 
in Israel; how the Arabs and Jews live 





A unusually large number of teach 
d ers are using our magazines this 


} ] wt 


had not previously 
of the big in 
Scholastic 


scnooi yea;’r Vin 


We're 


the size tT our 


pro 


vear ago I devoted several 


th 
to the 


} 


questions most often 


teache! who use 
zines in their 


asked by our maga 
This large 


numbe of new teacher-subscribers 


} 
ciassrooms 


me to mention again in this 
ner” one of the queries most fre 
who have 


Why 
don't you ship my order in one package, 


1 
quentls usked teachers 


large classroom orders. It is this 
rather than two or even several? 
Here is the answer: We pack maga- 
bundles small enough to be 


ges andl of } 


zines ih 


compat ppe d and to 


be easily delivered by the postman 
Consequently, if you have an order for 
more than 50 copies of Literary Caval 
cade, for example, they will be wrapped 
in two or more packages for we put a 
maximum of 50 copies of Literary Cav- 
alcade in one bundle. Maximum quanti 
ties for single packages of our othe: 
magazines are: Junior Scholastic, 150; 
World Week, 100; Senior Scholastic, 
100; and Practical English, 100. 

Also, if your order (as an example) 
is for 90 copies of Senior Scholastic and 
Literary Cavalcade in combination, and 
for 70 copies of Literary Cavalcade 
alone, the 90 copies of Senior wil) arrive 
in one bundle each week and the Cat 
alcades will arrive in four bundles 
of 506 and one of 40 on your combina- 
tion order and one of 50 and one of 20 
on your order for Literary Cavalcade 
alone. This may seem complicated, but 
it is due to our “maximum-quantities 
to-a-bundle” policy, and to the fact that 
a separate stencil is used for combina- 
tion orders. 

Occasionally one bundle of 
zines of the same issue wil] be delivered 
before the other bundles. This some 
times prompts the recipient to think 
there has been an error in the shipment 


one 


maga 


But we have, after much experience 
decided that the carefully wrapped 
smaller package is preferable despite 
the complications. 

All counting of magazines is done by 
men and women in our shipping depart 
ment at the McCall plant in Dayton 
Ohio. They are conscientious, careful 
workers. But they are human. They do 
make occasional errors. We are eager 
to correct any errors promptly. Write 
or wire (collect) to Donald Grant, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. Be sure to tell 
us the date of issue, which magazine, the 
number short, and the quantity shown 
on the label. If you write, it will help 
us very much if you will cut the label 
from the package and enclose it with 
your letter 

Despite the big increase in the circu 
lation of our magazines this school year 
we have received few complaints of 
errors 

A bouquet to our ledger clerks, ad 
dressograph operators, and mailers! 


Presipent and PustisHer 





Off the Press 


Notice: Please do not send orders for 


these books, or requests for examination 
copies, to Scholastic Magazines. All cor- 
respondence pertaining to books re 
here should be direct to 
their publishers. 


viewed eent 


World War Il 
N. Y. Distributed 


huster 165 pp $10 


ife's Pictur 


Time |: 


» History of 
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} 1 > 
vassed helmets of the 


the grizzled face of a 
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Life's 
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hic! combine 
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AXIS 
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There are valuable appendices, includ 
ing picture credits 
The picture 


Life's st 


the 
and 
chapters are 
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Strained 

‘The Axis 
Victory 


nd “The 


Home Front,” 
Victory in the Pacific.” 


and an index 


captions are pointed in 


and the acc mpanying text 


s commendab! wiet and pungent 4] 

' ' hict } | 

hough his hi ry is almost exclusively 
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ws are responsible tor 


and vivid picture story 


waning of 


} 
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wat 


4 Picturesque Tale of Progress, by Olive 
B. Miller. 9 The Book House 
Childre Chicago 1, Il 
$49.50 set 


»lumes 
Approx 


wo pp * | 


numMes 


weakup 


s skilltully 
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THE FIGHT FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 


N THESE critical times there is a burden of decision on every 

community; what are the most essential activities? What are the 

priorities? Which are the most urgent for us to concentrate upon as 
individuals and as members of the community group? 

Naturally, our first concern must be for defense and production. Yet 
there are other problems which need continuous attention. One of the 
severest tests of our nation will be whether or not, in the face of our 
national emergency, we can carry on the basic free institutions which 


have made our country great. 


We still face the reality of an increase of ten million school children 
during the next decade—ten million pupils for whom at this moment 
there are neither seats to sit in or teachers to teach. 


To those Americans who are seeking some volunteer job which every 
citizen may undertake to help in the national crisis, our Commission says: 
Start here, with our public schools. You have a responsibility here in 
your own community, and what you do here will affect not only the 
children in your schools, but your community itself, and therefore your 


nation, and your world.” 


Roy E. Larsen, Choirmon, Notional Citizens Commission for the Public 


Schools, at its 


annvoal dinner 


Cleveland, Ohio, Jen. 12, 1951. 











tive is sometimes imaginative, there is 
sbundant evidence of sound scholarship 
and an effort to present a rounded pic- 
ture of political, social, and cultural de 
velopments. The author is aware of 
length and the vocabulary 
limitations of young readers 


sentence 


Principles and Practices of Guidance for 
High School English Classes, by 
Members of the English Department, 
Long Island City High School. Long 
Island City High School, New York 
114 pp., $1.25 (paper covers) 

A planned approach to life adjust- 
ment education is presented in this co- 
»perative effort of high school English 
teachers in a single school, under the 
f Dr. Joseph Mersand 
The special value of this brochure is 


t lassroom 


chairmanship 


ha teachers briefly outline 
their handling of specific lessons in areas 
= gui 


problems 


lance which include personality 


human relations in the class 


! 


room, social amenities, parliamentary 


preparation for earning a liv 


*~ money and leisure 
} 


proce lure 


a} *4 an 1 use Les- 
have tested in 


ylans which een 


ure presented with pupil and 


teacher reactions indicated. This is a 
serious effort to make human relations 
in its broadest aspects an integral part 
yf the English course of study. Teachers 
will 


approac h to 


and administrators want to study 


this practical 


problems 


“an something to our students 


a VM ovie by Dore 
' s told to Charles Palmer 
lom House, N. Y. 242 pp., $3 
should 


i 


m ot movie-goers we 


know more about how motion pictures 
are made without becoming bogged 
down in a morass of technicalities. An 
easy road to wider appreciation of the 
film has been opened by Mr. Schary, 
vice president in charge of production 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. As his case 
study he chose the film, “The Next 
Voice You Hear.” We are carried for- 
ward in short, pungent chapters from 
the time Schary became interested in 
the magazine story, through the screen 
writing, casting, production problems, 
and final printing and shipping. There 
is a concluding chapter in which Holly 
wood is defended as a hard-working 
community whose faults have been dis- 
torted by other mass media. 

Since motion picture analysis has 
found a deserved place in the broad 
province of the English curriculum, this 
vital volume can be put to excellent use 
by teachers and high school students. 

Howanrp L. Hurwirz 


A.A.U.N. National Student Contest 


High school students may compete 
for prizes which include a trip to Eu 
rope, college scholarships, a trip to the 
United Nations, and many cash awards 
The competition, sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, is based on a written examina 
tion to be held at local high schools on 
March 29, 1951. The_ examination is 
based on the United Nations and related 
problems. 

Full details, including a study kit, are 
available from the AAUN, 45 East 65th 
St.. New York 21, N. ¥. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Rev. Frederick Herris 


Rev Bernard Sraskomp ( aa 3 nere IGS Cx mn Vy en es Chaplain of the Senate 


Chaplain of the House 


Father God In a world where the very founda- 


seem to be shaken and the mad fury of battle this 


issails our senses and tears our hearts, we cherish 
wed moment which the founding 

of prayer at the day's beginning. 

( » by the pe yple s choice have been 

laces of state in this fateful day, conscious 

m in which they stand assuming re 

il s heavy as the servants of the Common 

Ith have ever borne, may be filled with Thy spirit, 
rit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
ige and the fear of Thee. On this significant day of 


ings, like the sound of a great amen may there as 


from every Member of this legislative body, upon 
“ ire the eves of the world, the solemn prayer “So 


help me, God! 


Speaker Rayburn Swears in Representatives of 82nd Congress 


Acme phote 
to the same; that | take this obligation freely, without any mental reserve- 
tion or purpose of evasion, and that | will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office on which | am about te enter. So help me God. 


i de solemnly swear (er affirm) that ! 


will support and defend the Constitution ef the United Stetes agoinst all 


enemies foreign ond domestic. thet | will beer true faith and allegiance 





HE bronze statue of Freedom which 


’ 


ps the United 
height of 287 


ur representative 


States ( apitol ata 
feet is the symbol of 
Through 


democratic election of men and 


government 
ne tree 
vomen to the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives, and through decisions ar- 

1 at in ( 
ve 150,000,000 Americans have a voice 


in making the laws of our Federal Gov 


ongress after fair debate, 


ernment 

Our ¢ gress is no youngster. It is 
nearly The entire 
basis for Congress is found in Article I 
#f the United States Constitution. From 
which tell us what 
Congress has 


rrown the strong vet flexible legislative 


gi 


162 vears old 


now 


these provisions 


shall und 


shall ndt do, 
branch of our Government 
As our own nation has grown and has 
yme to play a leading part in world 
Congress has developed too. 
» First Congress met in ]789 in Fed 
Hall, New York City (the tempo- 
rary U. S. capital There 22 Senators 
and 59 Representatives from I1 states 
considered and approved our first laws 
North Carolina and Rhode Island did 
not ratify the Constitution until several 
months later, so they were not repre- 


sented at the beginning.) Altogether 


This ts Your 
Congress 


Harris & Ewing 


the First Congress, which represented 
4,000,000 Americans, passed 34 laws. 


How big is Congress? 


The Sist Congress, which concluded 
its two-year term of office on January 3 
1951, included 96 Senators and 435 Rep 
resentatives from 48 states. This Con 
gress, representing 150,000,000 Ameri 
cans, passed close to 2,000 laws 

Every two years a “new 
takes over, following elections in which 
all 435 Representatives and one third of 
The S2nd 
Congress opened on January 3, 1951, 
will hold office until] January 3, 


( ongress 


our 96 Senators are elected 


and 
1953 

When a two-year Congress ends, all 
unfinished legislation automatically 
“dies.” Such bills must be introduced 
again in the next Congress if they are 
to become law, and must go through all 
the legislative steps (see pages 5-7). 


When does Congress meet? 


The Constitution says, “The Congress 
shal] assemble at least once in every 
year” (Art. I, Sec. 4), and that “Such 
meeting shall begin at noon on January 
3, unless [Congress] shall by law ap- 


point a different day” (20th Amend- 
ment) 

In actual practice 
meets during the winter and spring 


months every year, and sometimes ad 


Congress always 


journs for the summer and fall months 
But in recent years world problems have 
been so grave that Congress has been 
meeting in practically continuous ses 
sions. The 8lst Congress met from Janu 
ary 3 to October 19, 1949; from January 
3 to September 23, 1950; and from No- 
vember 27 to December 29, 1950 

Congress may decide when it shall 
adjourn (stop work completely) or re 
cess until a later date. But neither the 
House nor the Senate, by itself, may 
adjourn for more than three days with 
out the permission of the other chamber 

The President may call Congress into 
special session “on extraordinary occa- 
sions” if he wishes. 


How much do Congressmen earn? 


A Representative is paid $12,500 a 
year, on which he must pay income tax 
like any other citizen. He also receives 
$2,500 extra for expenses tax-free. In 
addition he is allowed $17,000 a year to 
pay his staff, which usually consists of 
an assistant and two to four secretaries 
If his staff salaries are more than $17,000 
a year he must »pay the extra amount 
himself. 

A Representative is allowed $500 a 
year for telephone and telegraph charges 
and another $500 a year for stationery 
If he exceeds these allowances he must 
make up the difference himself. He is 
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paid for one t Do Congressmen have special Do our territories have 
home and ret for « { privileges? representation in Congress? 


Congress t ft ect f The Constitution gives our Represen- Alaska and Hawaii are each repre- 
him to make | et tatives and Senators some special safe- sented in the House by an elected Dele- 
during a I if t ru Article I, Section 6, reads, “The gate. Puerto Rico has an elected Resi- 
tive may t : i n ind Representatives shall dent Commissioner, who also serves in 
as he wis! tag 1 all cases, except treason, fel and the House. These three men have the 

Senators } f h of the peace, be privi 1 fron right to speak on the floor of the House 


’ 
are paid t} I ta ' luring their attenda he and to serve on House committees. But 
tives ed | sé n of their respect muses, and they do not have the all-important right 
rane t | tf it going ¢t and returning 1 Sarne to vote 
The Speaker ' ‘ t nd for y speech or del in either There are 802,000 American citizens 
same pay a Vice-I : ‘ ev shall not juestioned in who have no Representatives or Sena- 
‘ their own in Congress. These 
Congressimn« gil t In other words Congres n may not people are the residents of the District 
| of Columbia. The District of Columbia 


retirement p t t I urrested except for serious crimes 


» yor, nm" a y other place.” tors 


They contr é ‘ t of the , the y say what t wish in under the Constitution, is exclusively 
account controlled by Congress, and Congress 
vr more has never seen fit to extend national 


salaries w! 
of pension 


brut the ge to D. C. citizens, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES THE SENATE 


Representatives and Their Districts Senators and Their States 
e of Representatives, here are 96 members of the Senate, with two Senators 
lation. Each ror ich of the 48 states. Each state has equal represen 
member re t t | ich State 1s : in the Senate, re gardless of its size or population This 


entitles ww small is f the ways by which the Constitution guarantees the 





its popu 160,000—about deral nature of the Union. That is, our Government is a 
half the 


Aln 


f 48 states, each of which has an equal voice in the 


Qualifications for Office 

must be a resident of the state from which he 

it least 30 years old; and a citizen of the United 
at least nine years (Art. 1, Sec. 3 


How Senators Are Elected 


Qualifications for Office 
{ } rs re chosen by the state legislatures 


17th Amendment to the Consti 


direct election of Senators by the 


year terms. One third of the 
every twe 
“TT bershiy t the Senate 


How Representatives Are Elected f biases ; ~ Senate does not have to r 


f ane t ery e its rules and pro ‘ two vears as the 


The President of the Senate 

The Speaker of the House 
; sident of the United States (elected every 
’ sident) serves as the President of the 
1e 96 members of the Senate, and 


to decide an issue cne way 


sident pro tempore (for the time 
ling officer in the Vice-President's 
tempore is usually the Senator 


" has served in the Senate for the 


art 
lieutenants t R t at r h ' 
ongest period of ti 
ais 4) }? 
Speaker is ti t t ‘ t n ial P 
Special Powers 
e Senate alone approves or disapproves major Presi- 
Special Powers lential appointments by majority vote. It also ratifies (gives 
All bil gt i f money (principally inal approval to) treaties made with foreign countries, by 


mis < 4 
through taxes te in t ise (Art. I, Sec. 7 wo thirds majority vote (Art. II, Sec. 2) 





To Repeal Taxes on Margarine 


Behind every bill introduced in 
1. Congress there is some important 
controversy or problem. Typical of the 
many measures which ae Congress 
was the proposal to eliminate Federal 
taxes on margarine, which were im- 
posed originally in 1886. For years bills 
to repeal these taxes have been intro 
duced in Congress. But it was not until 
last year that one received full approval! 
by Congress and signature by the Presi- 
dent. On these pages we follow the 
bill on its journey from bill into law 


Crockett in Washington Sta: 


Cleveland Press 
The issue involved in this law was re- law was opposed by Congr rep- 


peal of the Federal tax on cleomargarine. 


How a Bill Becomes a Law 





resenting constituents in dairy states 


If bill is introduced in the House 
¢ of Representatives it is dropped 
in the “hopper” (above), a box on the 
Clerk's desk. In the Senate, a member 
sends a bill to the Secretary's desk after 
he is recognized by the presiding of- 
ficer Forty-seven bills on margarine 
were put in the hopper early in 1949. ) 


Bills require lots of “paper work” even before they 3 
e reach the floor of Congress. When a Congressman pre 
es a bill he must determine just what the bill should say 

must look up previous legislation on the same subject 

experts in Congress he gets help in shaping the 
Photo shows Rep. Leslie Arends at work.) 


erk takes bills from hopper, marks 5 Presses at the Government Printing Office run off copies 

proper committee. Then bills are © of the bill for distribution to House and Senate document 

i inal book (above), numbered, and rooms, to all members of the House (or Senate, if that is 

to Government Printing Office. (We shall follow where it was introduced), and to the committee which 
ess of H. R. 2023, introduced by Rep. Walter handles bill.. (H, R. 2023 was assigned to House Agriculture 
nger (Dem., Utah) on January 31, 1949 Committee, of which Representative Granger was a member. ) 


rang 





4 the 


+} } 
‘ 


< ise Tet report 
ll favorably, = § 
ey 


HER 


} 


has to decide 


House Rules Committee 
bill shall be debated, for how long 
duce amendments from the floor 
uch strict ¢ 


itself into 


power 
and whether 


sentatives may inti 
wate Kules Committee does not exercise 
On bills the 
mittee otf Whole 
mly 100 members instead of 
f 218. After Committee of the Whole approves a 
w consideration and final vote by full 
"rule by the Rules 
to bill from the 


H 11Se 


House change the 


which Pp 


many 


the nits action 


the 


above 
! ] 
bill on the present usual 
im 
t ready f 
' H. R. 202 
was ittee which permitted amendment 

| March 28 tor 


Measure was cle 


} 5 was givenan open 


2023 
ured debate 


} 
tural (ommut 


1! 


nargarine 


this 


es 


W he 
8. | 
vt some 
lerk ta 
H. RK, 20 
April 1, 194 


sub- 
tax 
24-3 


text 


bill, 


Committee 





ire is Sitiiial 

bills at: the 

the other t 

senate ap 

18, 1950, by a 

approved different torm by the Sen 
inges are acceptable 
wth houses send 

« differ neces 

a ersion The 

1 by the House on 
arch 8 by a 59-20 


st debate 


ages ot 


10 Final touches are signatures of Speaker 
e and Clerk in House and Vice-President 


Left, Senate Secre 


Secretary in Senate 


and 
Leslie Biffle signs bill 


tary 





1] The bill now goes to the President for approval. 
e He sends the bill to one or more of his Cabinet 
Departments for advice. Usually it is recommended that 
he sign the bill. Signing of a bill is often an impressive 
ceremony. The President invites Congressmen, Cabinet 
members, and others with special interest in the bill to 
be present. (The President signed H. R. 2023 on March 
16, 1950). Sometimes the President will use a number 
of pens in signing, writing part of his name with each 
of the pens. He will then distribute the pens used in 
signing document to those witnessing ceremony. 


14 Law takes effect. Federal taxes 
e on margarine ended June 30, 
1950. Some states still have their own 
rictions on margarine, but repeal of 
leral taxes (one-quarter of a cent on 
lored margarine, 10 cents on yellow 
nargarine) is expected to increase mar- 
garine sales. (See April 27, 1949, issue 
if Senior Scholastic tor more details on 
the margarine-butter controversy.) 


12 If President disapproves bill he vetoes it and re 
e turns it to Congress. If both houses pass the bill 
again by a two-thirds majority.the bill becomes law 
without his signature. If the bill fails of this vote, it 
“dies.” The President may also allow a bill to remain on 
his desk for ten working days without his signature. In 
this case, too, the bill becomes law. But if the President 
fails to sign the bill which is before him after Congress 
adjourns, the bill “dies.” On an approved bill the seal 
of the United States is affixed (above), and it is pro- 
claimed as law of the land. (H. R. 2023 became Public 
Law 459, 8lst Congress.) Congress retains the right to 
repeal, amend, or extend the law at later time if it feels 
a change is needed. 


13 Only one other circumstance can halt 
e operation of the new law. A citizen, cor- 

»ration, or state may feel law is in conflict with 

J. S. Constitution. The matter goes to court, 
and may eventually reach Supreme Court of the 
United States (left). If the Court finds the law 
unconstitutional, part or all of it is voided, and 
it is no longer law of the land. 








THE PRESIDENT APPOINTS MEMBERS TO THE 








EXECUTIVE BRANCH LEGISLATIVE BRANCH JUDICIAL BRANCH 
THE PRESIDENT THE CONGRESS THE SUPREME COURT 


ENFORCES THE CONSTITU- | , EXPLAINS THE LAWS, 
TION, THE LAWS MADE BY MAKES AND PASSES INTERPRETS THE CON- 
CONGRESS, AND TREATIES THE LAWS STITUTION 


PPP e bene 


a fr Ar 
Ours is a Government of the people, by the people, for the people 
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Article III: The judicial power 
- 


C hall be vested in one Supreme Court 
ind in such inferior courts as Congress 

oO + 
ONSress and the vy from time to time ordain and es 


The Founding Fathers were breaking 
new ground when the Constitution was 


Constitution 22%" %% 


e separation of powers within a 


itional government been put int 
practice. Since our early days other na 
tions have patterned their systems of 
government on ours. The Philippines 


a public af 
I Liberia, and many of the Latin Ameri 


yey ner " ut lan Republic comes from the Latin 
f gover . rds res (thing, affair) and publicus 
ubl ther words 
natter concer! 
countries are examples 
. nited ' 
The United S$ , . 
: The British Commonwealth nations 
jualified vot ‘ “ect - } . . " 
‘ nost European countries follow the 
ators, and Re : : 
umentary system, Under this svs 
the prime minister and his cabinet 
executives) are members of the 
| vurts have much 
than in the U. § 
men who wrote the Const 
went still further. They felt that 
yranch of the Government should 
iin checks over the other two 
o balance the power and 
branch from becoming 


Thus we come to our svs 


Checks and Balances 


rress has these checks or re 


on the President and the 
i . 
The Senate must approve the men 
the President ippoints as Cabinet mem 
ther h gh officers of the Execu 
B ancl as umbass adors and min 
ind as Federal court judges 
The Senate must ratify approve 
a two-thirds vote all treaties 
the President works out wit! 
countries 





8. The Congress may remove a Pres#- 
lent or a Federal judge from office for 
serious misconduct (“high crime and 

eanor In these circumstances 
mpeaches (accuses) the of- 
Senate sits as judge and 
nvict or clear him. 
holds a check over 
irts, through its 
these 


eluminate 


purse” 
rv effective con 


By 


ongress can 


ve f the 


activities 


¢ nt's 
ids, ( 
° 


from carrying out 


if he has the 


s is a check on it 


nate 


} 
cn 


must agree 
bill before 
1 hundreds 
and 


the 


» house 
mored by 
bills are modi 
» that the varying 


nd Senate can 


ese ¢ hec ks 

Ju 1 ial Branc hes 
rful check is the 
prove bill 
returning it to 
» (which, in 
However, if 
re-pass the 
hirds majority it 
the President's 


on 


any 


‘ 
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gress 


is a check on 
1 other Federal 
ippoint new 


ind 


e other two 


may set aside 


und 


f it finds that 


ap 


Constitution 
Constitution is the 
land When a 
es a law, claim 
vith rights granted 
the Supreme Court 
it finds the law un 
1€ lared null and 
However, 

not examine 
ise is brought 


state 


IV. Changing the Constitution 


it our Constitution has 
the years, 
hanges. But the peo- 
ed States may alter the 
ay be amended in a 


shown at right 


thi ugh put 


How Federal Government 


NEES ae 


and States.Divide Powers 


BS Ls aioe 
*S 


Our national Constitution provides 
that certain government powers be 


Delegated to the Federal Government 





® Regulate interstate commerce 
* Conduct foreign offairs 

* Coin and issue money 

* Establish post offices 

* Make war and peace 

*® Maintain armed forces 


* Admit new states and govern 
territories 


Punish crimes against the U. $. 
Grant patents and copyrights 


Make uniform lows on naturali- 
zation and bankruptcy 





Reserved to the State Governments 


© Authorize establishment of le- 
cal governments 

@ Establish and supervise schools 

®@ Provide for a state militia 


@ Regulate commerce within the 
state 


@ Regulate lobor, industry, and 
business within the state 


@ All other government powers 
not delegated to U. S$. or 
specifically prohibited 
to the states 











—— 


Shared by both Federa 


® Establish courts 
*@ Charter banks 


° Tox 
* Borrow 


and State Governments 





@ Promote agriculture and industry 


© Protect the public health 





PROHIBITED POWERS 
The persona! rights of citizens of the United States, as listed in the Bill of 
Amendments 


Rights (first ten 
cannot 


to the Constitution) and in state constitutions 


be reduced or destroyed by the Federai or the state governments. 


ae 
. 


AMENDING THE 





1. By 2/3 vote of Congress 
in both House and Senate 


2. By 2/3 of state legislatures 
requesting Congress to call 
. we Nene ek 








CONSTITUTION 


AMENDMENTS MAY BE RATIFIED 





1. By majority vote in 3/4 
of the state legislatures 





2. By majority vote in 3/4 of 
conventions in the states 
calied for thet purpose 


The metheds for amendment, shown ebeve, ere provided for in Article V 
of the Constitution. Method A alone was used up to 1932; method 8 for the 
first time in the 21st Amendment. Methods C and D have never been used 














Stand 
committe 
tinues ft 
to the next. 7 
mittees in ti 
House 
houses 
identical 


Nn 


Senate 

Agriculture and Forestry 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
Banking and Currency 
District of Columbia 
Expenditures in the 

Executive Departments 
Finance 
Foreign Relations 
Interior and Insular Affairs 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Judiciary 
Labor and Public Welfare 
Post Office and Civil Service 
Public Works 
Rules and Administration 
hgure 
ture c7al 
bill wi 
can 
bill 


walking | 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 
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The “Little Legislatures” that do 


the work of Congress 


ver and radio 


riod in our 
‘ ular Con- 
20's saw Con 
ipot Dome 
Administration 
by the famous 
eet and the 
recent years 
investigations 
1 government 
House Com 
Activities 
ttees of inquiry 


ed of abusing their 


going beyond their avowed 


i corrective legisla 
ion of this problem 
rress More Efficient, 
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House 
Agriculture 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 


peeeeeeeeees | 


Banking and Currency 
District of Columbia 
Expenditures in the 

Executive Departments 
Ways and Means 
Foreign Affairs 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Judiciary 

Education and Labor 

Post Office and Civil Service 
Public Works 

Rules and House Administration 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Public Lands 

Un-American Activities 
Veterans’ Affairs 
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A Senator’s Day 


A Photographic Story prepared for Scholastic Magazines 


Text by Herbert L. Marx Jr. 


the life of 1 Congre 


ses of energy, patience, 
The job of a Senator 


wa Rep 
is and exciting. But it also keeps 
rs from breakfast time to late at 

nute’s relaxation 

ll this at first hand is Senator 
f South Dakota, now 

fr 


after 10 vears of service in the 


in his 


ves. Senator Mundt, a former high 


ently permitted a Scholastic 
ntire day with him, in order 


of a day in the life of a 
1ed 50, is a solidly built, easy-to-meet 
America’s role in world affairs his special 


In 1945 he sponsored a Congressional 


it and his wife live in 

Apartment, just 

the ( ipitol itself 

1 head start on the 

ng breakfast at 

ral members of his 

Office Building cafe 

9 a.m., the Sen- 

f the day’s mail, dic 

two stenographers. 

i hundred or more 

h require answers, 

tall prepares some of the 

Mundt reads almost all 

wee reaching him and 
ns all outgoing letters. 


Pictures by Harris & Ewing 


resolution laying the groundwork for U. §S support of the 
I nited N ations I duc afi mal x ientific, and ( ultural Organ 
ization (UNESCO). While still a member of the House 
in 1947, he was the it! 


vuthor of legislation creating our far 
flung Voice ot 


America radio programs, And he was on 
ot several Re present itives and Senators who sponsored the 
Communist control law passed last year 
Despite his heavy Congressional responsibilities, the Sen 
ator takes These 
+} 


he National Forensic League high school public 


i keen interest in many outside activities 
include 
speaking honor society of which he is national president, and 
the Izaak Walton League, fish and wildlife 


y 
group 


conservation 
The photographs on these pages illustrate many of tl 
Senator Mundt. Scholastic 
“shadowed” the Senator on December 15 


daily activities of 


Magazine 
1950, and the 
specific activities recorded here occurred on that typical day 





2? Once k Set 1 i ) a 15-minute radio 
® broad Sen radio room. These records are 
sent to 14 s f : The broadcasts 
consist of ! na ' i ! and the Senator 
often has j gu i rogram The radio 
stations gis I ve t wice evening time 
for br vad 

est in his report t ‘ ly nes 
letter, Your Vi if an t l ; iimself hese 
newsletters nt t 7 n papers as well 
as 2.000 t \ hes g npor 
tance to the t t 1.0) constituents, and 


matters 


Building 
davs thi 
Some da 


may tast 


i 
major bills 


evening, Or ccompat Senator Mundt, he 
introduced n n Canton, South 
Dakota, to le rex | rom the Federal Govern 
ment for use as a blic recs area and airport. The 
bill was referred for t ¢ Interior and Insular 


} 


Aflairs Committee. whi P t ublic lands 


Mundt serves on two Senatorial committees— 
mmittee on Expenditures in the Executive De 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee. Each 
twice a month for routine sessions, from 

n. When a committee is holding hearings 
meet every morning and again in the 

1€ Opening months of a session 

r subcommittee meetings scheduled 

Mundt sometimes goes “downtown” 

| the various departments and 

ses current 


ce on mat 


sessions for 

ng room. Sen 

uth Dakotans as his 
discuss the day's 

ber 15 Mr. Mundt 

wmer national conservation 
League. The two men dis 
eam pollution control law which 
go In photo above, 
executive secretary, 

e staff, and his ad 


exper! 


on legislation 


articularly interested, 





ie Senate 
- 


fter 


Navy 
Dakot 
1s of Har 


m small be 


On 


veteran wanted to 


session does not keep him in the cham- 
n, Mr. Mundt returns to his office for 
our “typical day” the Senator talked 
wv from France, who wanted copies of 
speeches to take back to Paris with 
lephone a proposal of a former U. S$ 

ie Voice of America program more 
tellite 

i 


1] 
i 


ian sa countries. He obtained, 


phone calls, a copy of a Naval wartime 
show at meetings in 
a. (In photo, the Senator is listening to 
vey Gunderson, from Vermillion, South 
isiness and defense mobilization. ) 


All of 
Some 
lists in certain fields, such as veterans 
and benefits for 
The entire staff (two mem 


ibove) 


a staff of eight workers 

come from his home state 
job information, 
ndians 
meets twice a month in 
which 
During sum 


mn ffering suggestions have 


if their work 


e course 


r Mundt returns to his home in Madison, 


N 


he maintains a farm and formerly 
wrmal School. Four of his staff mem- 
lifferent parts of the state, conferring 
earn their opinions and needs 


7 As a Republican, Senator Mundt participates in fre 
® quent party conferences of influential leaders or of all 
47 Republican Senators. He also meets with many informal 
groups of Senators and Representatives (as above) to dis 
cuss Congressional problems and policies. Every other Sat 
urday the entire South Dakota delegation to Congress (Sen 
ator Mundt, Senator Francis Case, Representatives Harold 
O. Lovre and E. Y. Berry), all of whom happen to be Re 
publicans, meet together with their staffs to discuss bills 
and other activities of special interest to their state. A past 
official of Kiwanis International and of numerous other civic 

educational, and fraternal organizations, the Senator is in 


much demand as a speaker, writer of articles and editor 


9 The Senator's official duty does not end at dinner time 
¢ Mr. Mundt and his wife try to preserve a little free 


time for themselves, but four or five nights a week find them 
at official dinners or at important political or diplomatic func 
tions. On December 15 Senator Mundt hurried home from his 
office at 6 to change into formal clothes for a dinner 
at the Turkish Embassy. When he gets the chance, the Sen 
ator spends an evening quietly in his office, where he can 
study reports and read home-state newspapers without inter 
ruption. The Senator also keeps his office open every Sat 
urday. When Sunday rolls around, Senator Mundt is likely 
to attend the Methodist church of his choice and enjoy a 
few hours of well-deserved rest 


P m 





each house to assist the Majority and 


a,8 
Minority Leaders. These policy com- 
mittees may cal] the entire party mem 
bership together for special meetings 
I 


he Democrats refer to their meetings 
as a “cauaus”; the Republicans use the 

AJORITY party? Party regulari the 82nd Congress which began in term “conference.” 
holding , cus? 1951.) Here is what the majority party The President also plays an impor- 
If von ‘ earch the ; does tant part in Congressional politics. He 
stitution ¢t the ning these 1. It names. from among its own Cooperates with his party in Congress 
terms you F *y all members, the Speaker of the House which is usually, but not always, the 
to pa gress. al and the Senate President pro tempore majority party to carry out the na- 


apply 
the Found ad w | 1 > it 


stemal —- 
names, again trom its own tional party platform 
f 


sion for ou ’ . the chairme: J mmittees If we stopped right here, we might 
However. ea President George ' of cidiban’ olin wenn. 0 sie lraw this conclusion: The majority 

W ashingt ” i ‘ . ; : ne | 

drawn betwee pe 

Thomas Jeff gress. The minority party must wait 

which opp until some future time when it becomes 

the Gove ¢ » parties on the aaa the majority to have its way 

Alexance Ha t acl . , . - , , ail u iis would be a false and mis 

' ae : on lus “4 why 

is no 1 nding power to 


nit party in the House and Senate controls 
1 commit 
minority p 2 nitted t every operation and every vote of Con 
Minority i i reTIMIITEeC 0 

' 
name the remainder of tl members of 


h committee } ivision between 


the Gove ' ‘ , rength ¢ I wo rtic If there 
These . ’ DUMDOE » 64 Democrats ar epublicans 1s fol 
nye ’ ' , n tepresentative r *nato’ 0 
changes , ‘ ‘ ) the Senate, eac enate mumnittee . ike Re prceerns a enators 
resent , ‘ ‘ ‘ = ’ v their own partys lead on particular 
I : would have tf ny ce as many 
und the Re ‘ DY erate as 1 L} issues Democratic and Republican 
j emoctra s Rey ‘ . 3 ~ 
Within ( the ¢ , p leaders strive for “party regularity” 
' 5 The major pa ils ( ymntrols ' H k 
tem operat ” +} ny jot , erating that is, the close following of the party's 
' if nany Ss 1 ) a yperaul 
. yolicies by each Congressman. But 
eit ; sthorits I us party reg larity breaks down 
any (ons i orl ergeants-at-arms » e pages 19 pa liar ak d 
two examples from matters 


’ » j j R the | 
ules an mgress—such he cl $s, guards t 


20). These jobs go to met 1 women : 
before Congress 


ngressmen from large cities gen 
support rent control, while those 
om rural areas (where housing is not 


Organizing a Congress 
When a ‘ Cor f et 7 s 


ce a new Cong! rganized 


mmended by majorit party mem 


nN 


rt has its wn | “rs lirect 


, urce) are lik to oppose it 


Almost all Southern Congressmen 


hers tv strategy in debate a ting (see 


“organize t) ‘ ! te he pages 16 17 There are al Majority 
Democrats he majority par iy and Minority Policy Committees in (Continued on page 27) 
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Geholastic Chart by Bra Miseret 
Seate won by minor parties account for fact that figures do not always total 100 per cent for Democrats and Republicans 














Fitepatrick in The 8. Louls Post-Dispatch 


Does this cartooonist think that all pressure groups have patriotic motives? 


NE of the major industries in the 

United States— oddly enough — is 
lobbying. According to one who should 
know (Chairman Frank Buchanan of 
the House Special Committee on Lobby- 
ing Activities), lobbying today is a bil- 
lion-dollar business in this courtry. 

In American political slang, g. lobby 
has come to mean persons (or an OfF- 
ganization) hired by private interests 
to exert pressure on Congress for the 
passage or defeat of certain legislation. 

Originally the lobbies in the Capitol 
building were the places where people 
with special causes to plead would 
buttonhole their Most 
lobbying today no longer takes place 
in the Capitol lobbies. But the name 
has stuck, and the people who engage 
in lobbying are known as lobbyists 

It should be pointed out at the very 
outset that there is nothing illegal about 
lobbying. The First Amendment to the 
Constitution guarantees to all citizens 
the right “to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” A “petition” 
may be a written statement with many 


Congressmen 


signatures affixed to it. Or it may be 
expressed throug! 


ugh an organized move- 
rent 
M ny 


purpose in bringing 


lobbies serve a useful civic 
mut facts not gen- 
public or to the 


legislators. The information supplied by 


erally known to the 
lobbyists at times helps Congress de- 
legislation is 
however, lies in 


ide what cor 
weeded. The danger, 


the tendency of some 


ective 


lobbyists to as- 
sume that the public welfare coincides 
vith their own interests 

Lobbying has become such a power- 
ful national institution that it is some- 
times referred to, jestingly, as “the third 
house of Congress.” It takes 13 columns 
#f the Washington, D. C., telephone 


PRESSURE 
GROUPS 


Thousands of lobbyists try 
to influence our legislation 


directory to list the names of lobbyists 
Representative Buchanan asserts that 
there are no fewer than 1,500 lobbying 
groups and 10,000 individual lobbyists 
Many lobbyists work for large national 
organizations representing special groups 
such as business, labor, farmers, real 
estate owners, veterans, doctors. And 
there are, of course, a multitude of re- 
formers who organize drives to cham- 
pion their pet reforms. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity and what they stand for. They 
appeal directly to the public through 
radio, newspapers, magazines, advertis 
ing, nanelliels, and movies. They pre- 
sent their case before Congressional 
committees. They work for the election 
of candidates friendly to their cause. 

Some lobbies, however, operate under 
cover. They keep secret who they are 
and what they stand for. They private- 
ly organize campaigns to send letters 
and telegrams to Congressmen—to give 
the impression that large numbers of 
voters support their program. They try 
to spread their propaganda without in- 
dicating its source. 

What are some of the better-known 
lobbies? One of the largest lobbies rep- 
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resents the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The A.M.A. announced that it had 
spent $1,225,028 in the first nine 
months of 1949 to fight President Tru- 
man’s national healt am. Other 
big spenders during 1949 were the 
Unit World Federalists ($220,599), 
the Townsend Plan backers ($285,371), 
the Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons ($186,371), National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers ($86,000). Labor 
unions spent a combined total of more 
than $200,000. 

In order to keep lobbies under con- 
trol and to regulate their activities, Con- 
gress passed in 1946 a special Lobby- 
ing Act. It requires the registration with 
the Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate of organized groups 
and their representatives who seek to 
influence legislation. The agent is also 
required to file a quarterly report of 
his lobbying activities and expenditures. 
All contributions of more than $500 
must be noted. Statements are made 
under oath, and maximum penalties of 
a $5,000 fine, a year in prison, or both, 
are provided for violation of the Act. 

Three lobbyists who refused to sup- 
ply the required information were cited 
last year for contempt of Congress. 
They are Dr. Edward A. Rumely, execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government; Joseph P. 
Kamp, executive vice chairman of the 
Constitutional Educational League; and 
William L. Patterson, national executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Congress. 

The House also set 7 its special 
committee to investigate lobbying ac- 
tivities. On October 21, the Committee 
submitted its report. It revealed that 
152 corporations Pad spent $32,124,800 
between January 1, 1947, and June 1, 
1950, on “activities relating to attempts 
to influence legislation.” 

The report was based on replies to 
questionnaires sent by the Committee 
to 173 corporations. Of this number, 
65 reported spending more than $2,000,- 
000 in printing and distributing publi- 
cations dealing with public issues; 31 
reported spending $2,000,000 for adver- 
tising dealing with public ‘issues; 21 
firms refused to tell what they spent. 

Chairman Buchanan did not, how- 
ever, criticize the right of business firms 
to engage in lobbying. “I do not believe 
in curbing lobbying activity in any way,” 
he said. “But I do believe tm full dis 
closure. Influencing legislation is an 
activity that should be carried on in a 
goldfish bowl.” 

Commenting on the Committee re- 
port, the New York Times declared in 
an editorial, “The nature of the pressure 
and who is paying for it ought always 
to be public knowledge. , If this 
can be done, lobbying can be part of 
the democratic process; if it can’t, some 
new legislation may be required.” 
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EMBERS of the 82nd Congress are 

lucky. They are meeting in newly 
redecorated and modernized chambers 
with improved lighting systems and air 
conditioning. The House members have 
new leather chairs, but the Senate, more 
bound by tradition, has retained its 
century-old desks and chairs. New 
roofs have been installed in both cham 
bers, replacing glass skylights. Galleries, 
which extend around all! four sides of 


9. Hall of Representatives 
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each chamber, provide comfortable ao- 
commodations For the visiting public 
ind the press. Remodeling was super- 
vised by David Lynn, the official archi 
tect of the Capitol 

The Capitol, seat of Congress since 
1800, stands on a gentle hill above the 
Potomac River. Its cornerstone was laid 
in 1793. Present House and Senate 
wings were added to the central struc- 
ture in 1857-59. 
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Senators signal a page by a wave of 
e hand. Representatives push buttons 
These light up bulbs 
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4 page Is needed Pages be- 
iar with each Congressman’s 
For instance, 

get to know which Senators like to 
ound their fists while making a speech. 
Vhen one of these rises to talk, a page 
les up and quickly removes the ink 
ell from his desk 

Each morning, the pages place copies 

new bills, documents, and the Con- 
gressional Record at the seat of each 
uwmaker. Pages also change desk cal- 

ndars, fill ink wells and matchboxes. 

Senate pages must make sure the 
pper chamber’s two snuff boxes are al- 
vays filled with fresh moist snuff. No 
Senator uses snuff today, but the Sen- 
so the snuff boxes 


al needs ind } abits 


ite loves tradition, 
main 
Every Senator has a sand-shaker on 
is desk, too. Old-time Senators used 
hese as blotters. They sprinkled sand 
n their hand-written documents to dry 
the ink. Senators today no longer use 
f course—but they, too, 
ire a the page boys set 
em out each morning. 
Congressmen...began hiring pages 
we than 100 years ago. They discov- 
ered they were spending too much time 
running errands and too little time mak- 
ing laws. In 1829 Senators Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster appointed the first 
page. He boy 
ned Grafton Hanson 


San ] shakers, 


tr adition so 


was a nine-year-old 


Today, 70 page boys work for Con- 
gress—49 in the House, and 21 in the 
Senate, Page boys must be between 14 
and 19 years of age. They are appointed 
to their jobs by members of Congress 
But if you want to be a Senate page, 
you'd better not be tall for your age 
There’s an unwritten rule that no Sen 
ate page can be taller than the shortest 
Senator! 

Boss of the Senate pages is the Sec 
retary to the Majority—an official ap 
pointed by the majority party of the 
Senate. House pages take orders from 
the “Doorkeeper,” who is elected by the 
House membership at the start of each 
new Congress. Pages earn a salary of 
$247 a month while Congress is in ses- 
sion. 

Do pages go to school? Uncle Sam in- 
sists on that! They attend one of the 
strangest high schools in the country 
the Capitol Page School, located in the 
Library of Congress. 

Their class schedule is rugged. First 
class starts at 6:15 a.m., but when you 


Harris & Ewing 
At the close of a session ef Congress, 
V. H. Harding, Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms 
(right), carries the mace from the House. 
With him is Speaker Sam Rayburn. The 
mace, a bundle of rods with an eagle on 
top, is symbol of authority of House. 


school day has scarcely begun, theirs is 
over. They go on duty at Capitol Hill 
at 10 a.m 

Sometimes a page must “retire” even 
before he reaches the ripe old age of 19 
If the Congressman who recommended 
appointment 
elected, the page, too, is out of a job 


him for fails to get re 
At election-time, pages watch the re 
turns being chalked up just as anxiously 
as Congressmen themselves 


House and Senate “Office 
Managers” 

These teen-agers are but a few of the 
hundreds of people who work for Con- 
gress. Congressmen have many kinds of 
assistants to keep activities on Capitol 
Hill ticking smoothly 

Our national legislature has two “of 
fice managers”—one for each branch of 
Congress. The man who serves the 
needs of the Senators is known as the 
Senate Secretary. He and his many as 
sistants run the Senate wing of the Cap 
itol building. They see that Senators 
receive their pay checks, and that bills 
are printed, filed, and bound. They can 
tell a Congressman exactly where any 
bill is located in “the works” of the law 
making process 

The “office manager” of the House ot 
Representatives is called the House 
Clerk. He and his assistants keep the 
administrative gears of the House mesh 
ing smoothly 


House and Senate Chaplains 

The Senate and the House each have 
a chaplain who opens their meetings 
with a prayer. The Senate Chaplain is 
Dr. Frederick B. Harris, a Methodist 
The Chaplain for the House is Dr. Ber 
nard Braskamp, a Presbyterian minister 


Parliamentarians 


Sitting in each chamber are special 
officials whose job it is to see that Con 
gressmen themselves do not break the 
rules of law-making. In the more than 
160 years of its existence, Congress has 
developed a huge body of regulations on 
how the business of law-making should 
be carried on. Both the Senate and the 
House each have special experts called 
Parliamentarians who know down to the 
last detail the rules by which meetings 
are run, 

Sometimes in the heat of debate a 
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Literally mountains of mail arrive at the official House 
Post Office daily. A full staff of clerks sorts and de- 
livers this mail. Most of them report for duty at 4 a.m 
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Page boys place copies of each day's Congressional Record 
in folders which will be set at seat of each Congressman 
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official hired by each chamber. 
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Making Congress 
More Efficient 
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did make a 
through the Legislative Reor 
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number of 
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ncrease efficiency. It 
nators to membership 
r committees, and Rep- 
yne committee—in order 
rs sufficient time to study 
carefully 
) provided Congressmen 
assistance, through the hir- 
» research and technical ex 
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Despite Congress is 
riticized by many people for some of 


these reforms 
ts current practices. Discussed below 
most criticized 
thei: 


ure the five practices 


with arguments on merits and 


shortcomings 
1. Congressional Immunity 

Congressmen what they 
wish on the floor of Congress or in 
committee, without being held to ac- 
count by anyone (Art. I, Sec. 6, of the 
Constitution). This privilege is called 
‘Congressional immunity.” 

Some people object to the wide free- 
dom certain Congressmen have taken 
in making accusations against indivi- 
duals, when these individuals do not 
have the opportunity to call these Con- 
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gressmen to account if the accusations 
are false. 

Others believe that our national leg 
islators must have the widest freedom 
of expression, so that there can be full 


4 


and unhampered debate on every sub 
ject. 

Most people agree that we must al 
low our Congressmen the right of full 
and free debate, without having to 
check every item or be responsible for 
mistakes. Yet this problem remains 
When a Congressman makes an accusa 
tion against an individual or a group, 
newspapers and radio commentators 
give bis words wide publicity. Yet the 
answer by the accused person or group 
is usually not given the same promi- 
nence, 

We can deplore deliberately unfair 
or untrue accusations—if such there be 
—by certain Congressmen. But can we 
afford to tamper with the whole system 
of Congressional immunity simply to 
remedy the actions of a few? 


2. Committee Investigations 

In the course of considering legisla 
tion, Congressional otten 
make widespread investigations. These 
investigations take the form of hear 
ings, both in Washington and at other 
places throughout the country. 

Committees have the power to bring 
witnesses before them, and are able to 
compel witnesses to tell what they 
know about matters under considera- 
tion. 

Some people criticize the conduct 


committees 


: a 
&. Louls Post-Dispatch 


of certain Congressional committee in- 
vestigations. They point out that there 
are no rigid rules of procedure, such as 
are used for a trial in court. As a re 
sult, individuals and groups are some 
times falsely accused without having 
the opportunity to reply or to face their 
accusers. Committee investigations, 
some observers believe, should follow 
stricter rules, to prevent real injustice 
to individuals who may be the victims 
of unproved charges. 

Another criticism made by some ob 
servers is that members of the minority 
party (at present, the Republicans) 
may seek to find opportunities to dis 
credit the Democratic Administration 
of President Truman. On the other 
hand, majority party members (at pres 
ent, the Democrats) may attempt to 
defend actions of the Administration 
As a result the matters under investi 
gation may not get a fair or impartial 
hearing. 

As a remedy for this, some people 
(including a number of Congressmen) 
have suggested that we have more in 
dependent investigating commissions 
They refer especially to the commis- 
sion, headed by former President Her 
bert C. Hoover, which won admiration 
from all sides for its recommendations 
on reorganizing the Executive Branch 
of the Government. The Hoover Com- 
mission consisted of four men named by 
the President, four by the House, and 
four by the Senate—equally divided be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans. 


However, it should be remembered 
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Harris & Ewing 
Porters bring in pillows and blankets 
so word-weary Senators can catch a nap 
during an all night filibuster session 
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[f stender—e legislative schedule; thus 
when a bill is rep rted from a com- 
| House (or Senate), it 

a < alendar l he 

calendars are 

ire recorded in 

imerical union Calendar 
calendar of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union to which are referred bills 
pertaining to revenue and expendi- 
tures. house Calendar—calendar to 
which are referred all bills of a pub- 
lic character, except revenue and 
appropriation bills. private Calen- 
dar—calendar of the Committee of 
the Whole House to which are re- 
ferred all bills of a private char- 
acter. consent Calendar—priority 
list of bills from the Union or House 


calendars. discharge Calendar—spe- 
cial calendar where motions to is. 
charge a committee from considera- 
tion of a bill are placed. 

caucus—a meeting of party members in 
a legislative body to determine the 
party's stand on forthcoming issues 
(see page 14). 

cloture (or closure)—the process of clos- 
ing the debate in a legislative body 
and bringing the matter under dis- 
cussion to a vote (see page 21). 

coalition—in Congress, a temporary 
combination or alliance of political 
parties for the pur ywse of passing 
or defeating certain legislation. 

committee—a group of members of a 
legislative body to which is assigned 
a special task. standing committee 
—a permanent committee of a legis- 
lative body, set up to handle legis- 
lation in a certain field. special (or 
select) commitee—a temporary com- 
mittee of a legislative body set up 
to handle a specific problem joint 
committee—a committee represent- 
ing both houses of Congress. con- 
ference committee 
of both houses of Congress whose 
function is to arrive at a single ver- 
sion of a bill that has passed the 
two houses in somewhat different 
form. committee of the whole—a 
whole legislative body turned into 
a committee for the purpose of 
suspending formal procedure and 


joint committee 


speeding its work (see page 10). 
confirmation—approval by the Senate of 
appointments made by the Presi- 
dent (see page 4). 
Congressman—a member of the U. S. 





Hershberger in N. Y. World Telegram 
“Gentlemen, in investigating how many 
Federal employees are unnecessary, we 
have found our committee unnecessary.” 


Congress; usually applied only to 
Representatives, not Senators. 
constituent—any citizen residing in a 
district represented by a Congress- 

man. 


Jjocenaia! census—count of U. S. pop- 

ulation made every ten years (see 
page 25). 

discharge petition—a paper signed by a 
majority of House (or Senate) mem- 
bers to remove a bill from a com- 
mittee’s control (see page 21) 

district, Congressional—a geographic 
division of a state on the basis of 
population and in accordance with 
conditions laid down by Congress 
Each Congressional district elects a 
Representative (see page 25). 


f sebling act—an act passed by Con- 
gress permitting the people of a ter- 
ritory to draft a constitution for a 
state of their own. 

enact—to pass a law. 

election—the process of choosing gov- 
ernment officials by vote of the citi- 
zens. primary election—an election 
within a party to select its candi- 
dates for public office. off-year elec- 
tion—a local (not Federal) election. 
special election—an election to fill 
an office vacated because of death 
or resignation (see pages 4, 26). 


loor—a term referring to the full Sen- 
ate or the full House. For example, 
“the bill is on the floor of the 
House” means that the bill is up 
for consideration by the House. 
filibuster—prolonged talking by a Sen- 
ator or Senators for the purpose of 
delay, in the hope of forcing the 
majority to give up the proposal 
being debated (see page 2/ 
franking privilege—a privilege accorded 
Members of Congress to post “offi- 
cial business” mail without charge. 


Gerrymender—an abuse in establishing 
Congressional] districts whereby the 
political party in control in the state 
is favored by the distribution of its 
voters through as many districts as 
possible, while the voters of the 
opposing party are placed in the 
smallest possible ed of districts 
(see page 25). 


R.—used before a bill number, indi- 
cates that the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives. 
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growing population may change 


the representation of states in Congress 


Representatives by several different 
methods. But in 1842 Congress passed 
a law requiring that all states entitled 
to more than one Representative be 
divided into districts. Each Representa- 
tive was to be elected by the voters 
within his district. 

Later this law was amended to allow 
for the election of Representatives-at- 
large for any additional members which 
a state might be allotted after a new 
census, These Representatives-at-large 
were elected by all the people of the 
state. Once a state is redistricted, Repre- 
sentatives-at-large are eliminated. But 
redistricting may take years. Ohio and 
Connecticut still elect a Representative- 
at-large on the basis of the 1930 re- 
apportionment. New Mexico, which 
changed from one to two Representa 
tives in 1940, elects both of them at- 
large 

When a state’s Congressional quota is 
reduced, the state must either redistrict 
itself or elect all of its Representatives 
at-large. North Dakota, which fell from 
three to two Representatives in 1930, 
elects both of its members at-large. 


The House of Representatives in the 
first Congress (1789-91) had 65 mem 
bers. Membership in the House increased 
steadily as the nation’s population grew 
and as new states were admitted. After 
the 1910 census the figure reached 435, 
and there it was pegged. Congress de 
cided that this was the largest number 
of Congressmen which could work effi- 
ciently together. 

As a result the average number of 
citizens in a Congressional district has 
increased as our population has risen 
In 1940 an average district had 300,000 
people; today it holds 347,000 people 

Redistricting is carried out by the 
state legislatures. This is how it is done 
Let’s take Maryland as an example 
Maryland, with a population of 2,343,000 
in 1950, is entitled to one more seat in 
addition to its present six, Under 
ideal conditions the state would be di 
vided into seven districts, each with 
about 334,700 people. 

But attempts are sometimes made by 
the majority party in a state legisla- 
ture to reduce the voting strength of fts 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Millions of printed words preserve the speeches, 
arguments, and wisecracks of our lawmakers 
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This newspaper is the Congressional 
Record, Congress’ official journal of its 
laily proceedings. Its pages preserve 

r current use and for history the 
tory of Congress at work. The Con- 
gressional Record has appeared in sub- 
stantially form since 1895. 
Before then the official proceedings of 
Congress were preserved in other pub- 
There is thus a continuous 
record of Congressional debates and ac- 
tions since the First Congress opened 
n 1789 

The Rec ord 
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and in committee meetings. 

The Government Printing Office 
prints and distributes the Congressional 
Record during the night after each 
day’s session. But work on the Record 
actually begins at noon, when the pre- 
siding officer in each house raps for 
order. From this point highly skilled 
stenographic reporters take shorthand 
notes on every word spoken. 

To learn the details of this work, we 
interviewed James W. Murphy, chief 
of the Senate Reporters. Mr. Murphy, 
who hasn't missed a Senate session 
since 1933, has been a reporter of de- 
bate for 54 years. Before him his 
father and two uncles were also Sen- 
ate reporters, with the family service 
going back continuously to 1848! 

The House and Senate each 
seven or eight reporters, at least six 
of whom work on any one day. Each 
reporter spends 10 minutes on the 
floor of the House or Senate, carrying 
his notebook with him to stand near 
the Congressman who is speaking. “This 
wasn't ago " rec alls 
Mr. Murphy. “A reporter used to be 
able to sit at a desk in front of the 
chamber and hear every word. We 
had more real oratory then, and debate 
was more formal. Now the speeches are 
plain and factual. And many Congress 
men don’t speak loud enough to be 
heard throughout the chamber.” 
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ARTICLES: Congressional Digest, 
published by the Congressional Digest 

rp., 1631 K Street N.W., Washing- 
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controversies in Congress, pro and con, 
“Washington D. ¢ Spec ial Issue), 
Scholastic and World Week, 
Mar. 1, 1950. “Battle for the 82nd Con- 
gress,” Senior Scholastic, Oct. 18, 1950. 
“What Influences Congress,” interview 
with S. Rayburn, U. S. News, Oct. 13, 
1950. “In Place of Congressional Cir- 
cuses,” by Senator I. M. Ives, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Aug. 27, 1950. “When 
You Address Your Congressman,” by 
Geneva F. McQuatters, Independent 
Woman, Dec. 1949. 


Senior 


BOOKS: Congress at the Crossroads, 
by George Galloway, $3.50 (Crowell, 
1946). 20th Century Congress, by Sen 
Estes Kefauver and Dr. Jack 
$3.00 (Duell, 1947). 

FILMS: A Day in Congress, 18 min 
utes, sale or rent, Films, Inc., Instruc- 
tional Films Div., 330 W. 42 St. N. Y. 
18. Powers of Congress, 10 minutes, 
sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. How a 
Bill Becomes a Law, 2 reels, rent, As- 
soc. Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

FILMSTRIPS: Congress: Organiza- 
tion and Procedure, 44 frames, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18. 


Levin, 


After a reporter's ten-minute stint, 
he is replaced by a second reporter, 
and returns to the reporters’ oltice to 
dictate his notes into a_ transcribing 
machine. An expert typist copies the 
notes immediately from the machine. 
From the typists copy the reporter 
has a chance to go over the draft and 
put the proceedings into the formal 
style of the Record. 

A Congressman sometimes wants to 
see the text of what he has said before 
it goes into the Record. If he requests 
it, he gets the text back, polishes up 
some of his phrases and perhaps takes 
out something he does not wish to ap 
pear in the permanent Record, Occas- 
sionally a Congressman forgets to re- 
turn the corrected text, and a page 
boy has to find him in his office or at 
home betore the night's deadline. 

The chief reporter starts putting the 
transcribed notes together in the late 
afternoon. As sechhons are completed 
special messengers rush them to the 
Government Printing Office. As many 
as 44 linotype machines are available 
for work on the Record. By midnight 
(unless the House or Senate is still in 
session) the day's Congressional pro- 
ceedings are in type, ready for the 
high-speed presses, New now 
being installed will be able to turn out 
the 43,000 copies of the Record in 
little more than two hours 

In the early morning hours, copies 
of the Record are rushed to Congress- 
men’s homes and to their offices, and 
later page boys distribute them at each 
seat in the House and Senate. In addi- 
tion, each Senator is entitled to 100 
copies and Representatives to 65 copies, 
most of which are mailed to libraries 
or constituents requesting them. Cop- 
ies also go to the President, Cabinet 
members, Supreme Court Justices, and 
other officials. Individuals subscriptions 
are available at $1.50 a month. Most 
local libraries subscribe to the Record, 
and your Representative will always 
be glad to send you a single copy. 

Congressmen often have reprints 
made of speeches which are in the 
Record, to send home to constituents. 
Congressmen must pay the cost of 
these reprints themselves. 


wesses 
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MINNESOTA 
Democrats, 4; Republicons, 5) 
August H. Andresen (® 
Joseph P. O'Hara ik 
Roy W. Wier (D 
Eugene J. McCarthy (0 
Wolter H. Judd (R 
Fred Morshall 
4 
John A. Blatnik 
Horold C. Hagen (R 


MISSISSIPPI 
Democrots, 7 
John E. Rank D 
jamie L. Whitten (D 
Frank E. Smith (0 
Thomas G. Abernethy: (D) 
Arti 


MISSOURI 


Dewey Short 

AS Carnaho 
Clerence Cannon 
Po ¢ Jones (0 
John B. Sullivan 
Thomas B. Curtis 


Frank M. Kersten 


MONTANA 
Democrot Repu 
Mike Mansfield ([ 

Wesley A. D'Ewart (® 


NEBRASKA 
Republicons, 4) 
Cort T. Curtis (® 
Howerd H. Buffett (® 
Kari Stefan (® 
A. L. Miller (8 


NEVADA 
Democrat, |! 
At lorge—Walter S$. Baring (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Republicans, 2 
Chester E. Merrow (8 
Norris Cotton (® 


Republicans, 3) 
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NEW JERSEY 
(D ts, 5; bli Ae] 
Chortes A Wolverton (®) 
T. Millet Hand (®) 
jJomes C. Auchincloss (R) 
Chertes 8. Howell (D) 
Chorles A. Eoton (8) 
Clifford P. Case () 
William B. Widnoll (®) 
Gordon Canfield (® 
Horry 1. Towe (R) 
Peter W. Rodine, Jr. (D) 
Hugh J. Addonizio (D) 
Robert W. Keon (®) 
Alfred D. Sieminski (0) 
Edwerd J. Hart (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
a@Democrots 2) 





orge 
Antonio M. Fernandes (D0) 
ohn J. Dempsey (D) 


NEW YORK 


Democrats, 22; Republicana, BB 


Democrot Liberal, | 
Ernest Greenwood (D) 
Leonord W. Holl (R) 
Henry J. Letham (R) 

lL. Gery Clemente (D) 

T. Vincent Quinn (D) 
James J. Delaney (0) 
Lowis 8. Heller (D) 
Victor L. Anfuso (0 
Eugene J. Keogh (D) 
Edoo F. Kelly (0) 

jomes J. Heffernan (D) 
John J. Rooney (D) 
Donald L. O'Toole (D) 
Abrahom J. Multer (D) 
Emonvel Celler (D) 
James J. Murphy (D) 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. (R) 
Jomes G. Donovan (D) 
Arthur G. Klein (D) 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (DF 
Jacob K. Jovits (R) 

Adom C. Powell, Jr. (D) 
Sidney Fine (D) 

tsidore Dollinger (D) 
Cherles A. Buckley (D) 
Christopher C. McGrath (0) 
Raiph W. Gwinn (R) 
Rolph A. Gamble (R) 
Katharine St. George (R) 
J. Ernest Wharton (®) 
Bernard W. (Pat) Kearney (@ 
William T. Byrne (D) 
Dean P. Taylor (R) 
Clarence E. Kilburn (®) 
William &. Williams (®) 
R. Walter Riehiman (8) 
Edwin Arthur Hall (R) 
John Taber (8) 

W. Sterling Cole (R) 
Kenneth B. Keoting (R) 
Harold C. Ostertag (R) 
William €. Miller (R) 
Edmund P. Radwan (®) 
John C. Butler (R) 
Deniel A. Reed (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

(Democrats, 12) 
Herbert C. Bonner (D) 
John H. Kerr (D) 
Grahem A. Borden (D) 
Herold D. Cooley (D) 
Thurmond Chathom (D) 
Carl T. Durhem (D) 
F. Erte! Carlyle (0) 
Charles B. Deane (D) 
Robert 1. Doughton (D) 
Hamilton C. Jones (D) 
Woodrow W. Jones (D) 
Monroe M. Redden (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
(Republicons, 2) 
large— 
Fred G. Aandahi (R) 
Usher L. Burdick (R) 


Charles H. Elston (®) 
Williom E. Hess (R) 
Edward Breen (D) 


. William M. McCulloch (R) 


Clit Clevenger (®) 
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PARTY LINE-UPS AS OF JANUARY 3, 1951 


SENATE: 48 Democrats, 47 Republicans, 1 Democrat-Liberol. 
HOUSE: 235 Democrats, 199 Republicans, 1 Independent. 
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Jomes G. Polk (0 
Clarence J. Brown (®) 
Jockson E. Betts (R 
Frazier Reams (! 
Thomos A. Jenkins (®) 
Walter E. Brehm 
John M. Vorys (® 
Alvin F. Weichel (® 


. William H. Ayres (® 


Robert T. Secrest (0 
Frank T. Bow (® 

J. Harry McGregor (®) 
Wayne |. Hoys (D 
Michael J. Kirwan (0 
Michael A. Feighan (D) 
Robert Crosser (0 
Frances P. Bolton (R 


OKLAHOMA 


(Democrats, 6; Republicans, 3) 


George 8. Schwabe R 
William G. Stigler (D 
Corl Albert (D 

Tom Steed (0 

John Jarman (0 

Teby Morris (D0 
Victor Wickersham (D) 
Page Belcher (® 


OREGON 
Republicans, 4) 
Walter Norbiod 
Lowell Stockman (R 
Homer D. Angel! (8 
Horris Ellsworth (® 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(Democrats, 13; Republicans, 20) 


William A. Borrett (D 
William T. Granehon (0D) 
Hardie Scott (R 

Eor! Chudoff (D 
Williem J. Green, Jr. (D) 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (R 
Benjamin F. Jomes (® 
Albert C. Vaughn (® 
Pau! 8. Dague (® 

Harry P. O'Neill (D) 
Danie! J. Flood (D 

tvor D. Fenton (® 
George M. Rhodes (D) 


. Wilson D. Gillette (® 
. Alvin R. Bush (R®) 


Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. (8) 
Richard M. Simpson 


. Walter M. Mummeo (R) 


Leon H. Gavin (® 
Francis E. Walter (D) 


. Jomes F. Lind (0 


James E. Von Zandt (R) 
Edward L. Sittler, Jr. (R) 


. Thomas E. Morgen (D 


Lovis E. Grohom (8 

John P. Saylor (® 
Augustine 8. Kelley (D) 
Cerroll D. Kearns (® 
Harmar D. Denny, jr. (R) 
Robert J. Corbett (® 
James G. Fulton (® 
Herman P. Eberharter (D) 
Frank Buchonen (D 


RHODE ISLAND 
Democrats, 2) 
Aime J. Forand (D) 


. John E. Fogarty (0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Democrats, 6 


. L. Mende! Rivers (0 

. John J. Riley (0 

. W. J. Bryen Dorn (0) 
. Joseph R. Bryson (D) 
. James P. Richards (0D) 
. John L. McMillan (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Republicans, 2) 
Harold O. Lovre (R 


2. E. Y. Berry (R®) 


TENNESSEE 
(Democrats, 8; Republicans, 2) 


. B. Carroll Reece (®) 
. Howerd H. Boker (®) 


James 68. Frazier, Jr. (D) 


. Albert Gore (D) 


Joe L. Evins (D) 


6. J. Percy Priest (0) 
7. Pat Sutton (D) 

8. Tom Murray (0) 
9. Jere Cooper (D) 
0. Clifferd Devis (0) 


TEXAS 

(Democrots, 21) 
Wright Patmon (D) 
J. M. Combs (D) 
Lindley Beckworth (D) 
Sam Rayburn (D 
J. Frank Wilson (D) 
Olin E. Teague (0) 
Tom Pickett (D) 
Albert Thomas (D) 
Clark W. Thompson (D) 
Homer Thornberry (D) 
W. R. Poage (D) 
Wingote H. Lucas (D) 
Ed Gossett (D 
John E. Lyle, Jr. (D) 
Lioyd M. Bentsen, Jr. (D) 
Ken Regan (D) 
Omer Burleson (D) 
Walter Rogers (D 
George H. Mahon (D) 
Pay! J. Kilday (0 
O. C. Fisher (0 


UTAH 
(Democrats, 2) 
Wolter K. Granger (0 
Reva Beck Bosone (D) 


VERMONT 
(Republican, 1) 

lorge— 
Winston 1b. Prowty (®) 


VIRGINIA 

(Democrats, 9) 
Edward J. Robeson, Jr. (D) 
Porter Hardy, Jr. (D) 
4. Vaughen Gery (D 
Wetkins M. Abbitt (D) 
Thomas 8. Stanley (D) 
Clarence G. Burton (D) 
Burr P. Harrison (D) 
Howerd W. Smith (D) 
Tom 8. Fugate (0) 
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Hugh B pd (D) 

Henry M. Jackson (D) 
. Russell V. Mack (®) 

Hal Holmes (R) 

Walt Horan (8) 

Thor C. Teillefson (R) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(Democrots, 6 
Robert |. Ramsey (D) 

. Harley O. Staggers (D) 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D) 
mM. G. Burnside (D) 

John Kee (D) 
E. H. Hedrick (D) 


bes py tome 





Lawrence 4 pe (R) 
Glenn &. Davis (R) 
Gardner 8. Withrow (R) 
Clement J. Zablecki (D) 
Charles J. Kersten (R) 
William K. Von Pelt (®) 
Reid F. Murray (®) 
John W. Byrnes (®) 
Merlin Hull (8) 

Alvin E. O'Konski (®) 
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WYOMING 
(Republican, 1) 
At large— 
Williom H. Harrison (®) 
ALASKA 
legote— 
E. L. Bartlett (0) 
HAWAII 


legate— 

Joseph ®. Forrington (R) 
PUERTO RICO 

c rhe 


De 


De 


Becit 





Antonio Fernos isern (Popular 


Democrat) 
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Answers to “Call for the Question” 
(See page 28) 


I. Who's Who in Congress: a-6; b-2; c-7 
d-4 11; £-9; g-5; h-8; i-10; j-3. 

ll The Federal System 1-F; 2-S; 3-C; 
4-( >-C; 6-F; 7-F; 8-S 

III. Fact or Opinion: 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4-F. 

IV. Political Dictionary: 1-logrolling; 2- 
lobby; 3-quorum; 4-filibuster; 5-bipartisan,; 
6-immunity; 7-H. R.; 8-veto; 9-senatorial 
L0-seniority 

V. Know Your Congress: a-2; b-3; c-4; 
d-4 

VI. Map Study: 1-California; 
York; 3-New England; 4-Illinois. 
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2-New 


Wide World photo 


President Treman leaves Capito! after delivering message to joint session of 


Congress 


Behind President walks Joseph H. Callahan, House Sergeant-ct-Arms. 





